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COMMENT 


Tuk ovation which President Roosevett received at Chicago 
on his return journey to Washington was remarkable not only 
ior the cordiality, but for the unanimity of the welcome. 
By tacit consent strife was suspended between the parties 
to the teamsters’ strike, and employers and employed vied 
with one another in the heartiness of their greetings. Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans were at pains to show that they 
recognized in their visitor not the standard-bearer of a party, 
but the elected chief of the whole people. At the dinner 
given to him by the Iroquois Club on the evening of May 10 
two conspicuous Democrats declared their willingness to see 
him reelected in 1908. Almost simultaneously, Senator 
Depew, speaking in Philadelphia at a banquet given to com- 
memorate the founding of the Union League Club, foretold 
that Mr. Roosrverr will have a harder time dodging a re- 
nomination three years hence than he has just had in bring- 
ing down his twelfth bear. If we consider these utterances 
in connection with the confidence expressed in the President’s 
intentions by Mr. Wituias J. Bryan and other men of 
weight in Democratic councils, we can searcely escape the 
eonclusion that if this were a Presidential year, Mr. Roosr- 
VELT could secure a renomination, and would be elected in 
spite of the traditional objection to a third term. He has 
taken occasion, however, to justify our belief that he would 
adhere infiexibly to the self-denying announcement made by 
him at the White House on the evening of last election day. 
On May 9 he reiterated the statement in emphatic terms to 
a representative of the Omaha Bee. It was pointed out to 
him that if Congress failed to enact remedial legislation in 
the matter of railway rates, an attempt might be made to 
force him to accept a renomination by the people. He replied 
that he was not to be swayed from his decision. “ You are 
authorized to state,” he said, “that I will not again be a 
eandidate for the office of President. There are no strings 
to this statement. I mean it.” The declaration is so broad 
that it seems to cover not only 1908, but any succeeding 
Presidential year. 
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If the members of the Senate committee, presided over by 
Mr. Evxinxs, who have been sitting during the recess, and who 
are supposed to be much impressed by the arguments of rep- 
resentatives of the railways, have made up their minds to 
reject the Escu-Townsenp bill and to propose no substantial 
equivalent, they must be convinced that they havé a fight be- 
fore them, in view of the declaration made by Mr. Roosevett 
at the Denver Chamber of Commerce dinner on the evening 
of Monday, May 8. His speech was devoted mainly to the 
subject of railway-rate legislation. He advocated earnestly 
un extension of the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and especially the bestowal upon it of authority to 
fix railroad rates, and enforce them at once in cases where 
existing rates were complained of. He repeated the conviction 
often expressed by him that when several railways, formerly 
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competing, fall under the control of a single corporation, or 
of a group of individuals, it is absolutely necessary that the 
Federal government should assume over them a supervisory 
and regulatory function. He acknowledged that the assump- 
tion of such power would be productive of harm rather than 
of good, unless it were exercised with the firm determination 
to render justice to the railroads as well as to exact justice 
from them. He desired, nevertheless, to urge, he said, with 
all the emphasis at his command, not only upon the public, 
but upon the individuals interested in great railway corpora- 
tions, the absolute need of acquiescence in the enactment of 
some such law as the Escu-Townsenp bill. He holds that 
the Federal legislature has the right, and, as he believes, is 
confronted with the duty of conferring the power of fixing 
rates, and of enforcing them forthwith in specific cases, upon 
some executive body. It cannot confer them, he maintains, 
upon any court; neither can it take away a court’s power 
to interfere if the new law should be administered in such 
a way as to be tantamount’to confiscation of railway property. 


He further recognized that the administration of the pro- 
posed law might stop much short of confiscation, and yet 
inflict great, perhaps irreparable, damage upon the corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce. No attempt conse- 
quently must be made to trammel a court’s power of inter- 
ference in such circumstances. He was careful to warn his 
Denver audience, which, there is reason to think, did not re- 
gard railways with much sympathy, that most of the mer 
who have been responsible for the management of great rail- 
way corporations, and who have profited thereby, have made 
their fortunes, not through damaging, but through benefiting, 
the community as a whole. We should therefore sedulously 
avoid doing anything that would jeopard the railroad industry, 
for otherwise we might do harm of the most far-reaching 
kind, not only to all persons, from the highest to the humblest, 
engaged in that industry, but to the business community at 
large. We should see to it, therefore, with ceaseless vigilance, 
that the law is administered with sanity and conservatism. 


° 

The President refrained from discussing in detail at Denver 
the arrangements which, in his opinion, should be embodied 
in the law which he hoped to see enacted at the next session 
of Congress. He merely said that, in his judgment, not only 
should the rate-fixing power be delegated, under the restric- 
tions above named, to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but the Federal legislature ought, at the same time, to deal 
with the private-car adjunct to railway operation, because, as 
regards certain industries, that adjunct offers an even greater 
menace to equality of privilege than is presented by the 
existing system of fixing rates. In the statement which the 
Omaha Bee was authorized to publish, Mr. Roosrvett took 
occasion to say that he had made his speech at Denver for 
the sole purpose of convincing the American people of his 
earnestness in regard to the matter of railroad legislation. 
“T will not be satisfied,” he added, “with any compromise 
that does not bring relief to the people from the. conditions 
that now exist in regard to transportation affairs in the 
country. No compromise bill from Congress will be accepted.” 
It would scarcely be possible to frame a more distinct notifica- 
tion to the ELkins committee that if it attempts to reserve to 
ailways their existing exclusive control of rate-making, the 
lines will be sharply drawn between the majority of the Repub- 
lican party in the Senate on the one hand, and the President, 
backed by the House of Representatives and a very large 
majority of the voters of both parties on the other. 


That in the matter of rate-making the Federal Executive 
is determined to assent to no compromise which would strike 
at the root of its policy was confirmed by the speech made 
on the evening of May 10 in Washington by Secretary Tart 
at the International Railway dinner. Mr. Tart said that un- 
jess the railways acquiesce in rate legislation by the Federal 
zovernment, they might find cause to regret it. A Presidential 
campaign turning on the question would do the railways no 
good. He had lately heard a speech, said the Secretary of 
War, from a friend he greatly respected—President Barr 
of the Reading Railway Company,—and it seemed to him 
that Mr. Barr’s attitude toward rate legislation was one 
which, if generally adopted by the captains of the railway 
industry,.might lead the railroads into a position from which 























they would have one day sorrowfully to retire. He laid down 
what he held to be a fundamental proposition—to wit, that 
railroads cannot be run as a private business would be run, 
for the reason that they are public institutions, and, ‘as such, 
must be regulated by law. The railroads must respond, he 
said, to public demands, and if, as things are now, there is 
danger of discrimination—that such danger exists is almost 
universally believed by shippers—the railroads must allow 
the establishment of some tribunal which will punish such 
discrimination, and give every man who is affected unjustly 
the right to be heard and the right to a remedy. Secretary 
Tart’s speech, made so quickly as it was after the President’s 
speech at Denver, was interpreted by many of those who heard 
him as a rebuke to Secretary Morron, who, when he welcomed 
the delegates to the railway congress in the previous week, 
expressed the opinion that if all forms of discrimination were 
done away by the enforcement of existing legislation, the 
rate question would take care of itself without the enactment 
of any additional law. This is Senator ELxrins’s view, and, 
obviously, is irreconcilable with the policy of the Administra- 
tion. Under the circumstances; it is hard to see how Mr. 
Morton could remain in the cabinet, and on May 13, after 
discussing the matier with the President, he announced that 
he would retire in the autumn. 


The organizers of the teamsters’ strike got very little satis- 
faction from Mr. Rooseverr during his short sojourn in 
Chicago. Remembering how, in 1902, the President inter- 
posed between the owners of the Pennsylvania anthracite mines 
and the miners, they seem to have taken for granted that 
they would have his sympathy, and could probably secure his 
interposition on their behalf. The teamsters sent a committee 
to protest against Mr. Roosrkvect’s compliance with an ap- 
prehended petition from their employers for the despatch of 
Federal troops to Chicago in the interest of order. Mr. 
Roosevett replied that no such petition had been submitted 
to him, and he déclined to say in advance how it would be 
received. He did intimate, however, that mob rule would not 
be tolerated in this country, and that union workers, like 
all other citizens, should understand that behind the police, 
who, in the first instance, are the upholders of order, stand 
the militia of the State; and if these also prove too weak 
to quell disturbances, the military force of the United States 
would be forthcoming. The President’s remarks were con- 
strued by some of those who heard them as a hint to Mayor 
DuNNE and to Governor Dennen that they might evince more 
promptitude and energy in using the powers at their disposal. 





Count Cassrmnt has been notified by his government that 
he is to be transferred at an early date to Madrid, and it is 
known that he will be succeeded in the Russian embassy at 
Washington by Baron Rosen, who was Russian minister at 
Tokio at the time of the outbreak of the present war in the 
Far East. Count Casstx1, who came to Washington from 
Peking, had gained a reputation by his promotion of his 
country’s interests, or supposed interests, at the Chinese cap- 
ital. He is eredited with having suggested the ultimatum 
addressed to the Mikado in 1895 by Russia, Germany, and 
France, which practically forced Japan to cancel the most 
important part of the second article of the Shimonoseki 
Treaty—the part, namely, by which China ceded to Japan, 


in perpetuity and full sovereignty, not only the Liao-tung’ 


peninsula, but also the Manchurian coast strip running from 
the lower waters of the Yalu River on the east to the mid- 
channel of the Liao River on the west. As things have turned 
out, the worst enemy of Russia could not have done her a 
worse turn than by persuading the St. Petersburg Foreign 
Office to present the ultimatum just named, which was based 
on an entirely false conception of Japan’s naval and military 
power, and which simply had the effect of making the Japanese 
deadly enemies of Russia. Japan has now acquired by con- 
quest much more than the eancelled article of the Shimonoseki 
Treaty gave her, and Cassini’s attempt to rob her of the 
fruit of her war with China has cost the Czar the lives of 
scores of thousands of soldiers and hundreds of millions of 
rubles. 


It must, at the same time, be said that one could hard- 
ly conceive of an atmosphere less fitted than is that of 
the court at Peking to qualify a diplomatist for success in 
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a country like the United States, where precisely opposite 
conditions prevail—-where, in other words, the Executive, far 
from being omnipotent, is almost powerless, compared with 
the might of public opinion. Had Count Cassini come to 
Washington from London, or even from Paris, he would have 
been immeasurably better adapted for his post. From the 
view-point of his official superiors in St. Petersburg, his 
mission must have been a ghastly failure as regards the 
endeavor to enlist American public opinion on Russia’s side. 
It is also to be borne in mind that if President Roosrvet’s 
mediation should be accepted by the belligerents, and negotia- 
tions for peace should take place in Washington, Russia’s 
interests would be better served by a diplomatist less obnoxious 
by his official record to the Japanese. Such a representative 
is Baron Rosen, who, while at Tokio during the critical months 
which preceded the outbreak of war, did his utmost to east 
doubt on the feasibility of the aggressive programme advocated 
by the anti-Japanese party at St. Petersburg and by their 
agent in eastern Asia, the Viceroy Atrexrierr. The Russian 
Foreign Office has at its disposal no agent more likely than 
3aron Rosen to obtain acceptable terms from Japan, nor 
any more thoroughly conversant with American institutions. 
Tle was for some eight years Russia’s consul-general in New 
York city, and, subsequently, acted for a while as chargé 
d’affaires in Washington. 


At the hour when we write, it seems probable that the 
Mikado’s advisers will accept, provisionally at all events, the 
assurances of good faith with which the French Foreign 
Office has endeavored to palliate acts which, had they been 
committed by Great Britain to our prejudice during our 
civil war, would have been deemed by us much more flagrant 
breaches of neutrality than was the escape of the Alabama. 
There is ne doubt that during the many months which have 
elapsed since Russia’s Baltic fleet rendezvoused at Madagascar 
and concentrated at the small island of Nossi-Bé, Admiral 
RosestvENsKY has used French harbors both off the east coast 
of Africa and on the coast of Indo-China as if they belonged 
to the Czar. Unquestionably he could not have obtained more 
aid and comfort from them had they been Russian harbors. 
As we have previously pointed out, the Tokio government 
was disposed to lay no stress upon the breach of neutrality 
committed in Madagascar waters, because it was deemed 
improbable that the Russian vice-admiral would cross the 
Indian Ocean. The case became materially different, how- 
ever, when RoJEstvENSKY reached the South China Sea, and 
was permitted for nearly 2 month to remain in or near the 
harbors of Indo-China, recoaling and reequipping his vessels 
for the further prosecution of an aggressive voyage. Accord- 
ing to representatives of Japan, even the repairs effected by 
the Russians at Cherbourg and Majunga were illicit, because 
it has turned out that the vessels were on their way to battle, 
and, consequently, the repairs must be held to have augmented 
their combative force. It is also true that a great power like 
France cannot expect the Tokio government to accept the 
excuse that the coast of Indo-China is too long to be properly 
watched. With the ample warning of RojsestveNsky’s ob- 
jective given to France, she should have taken for granted 
that he would try to do in Indo-China what he had done in 
Madagascar, and should have averted such violations of neu- 
trality by sending to the former dependency a fleet strong 
enough effectually to enforce compliance with orders. We 
must also recognize that it does not become the Paris govern- 
ment to allege that while timely and adequate instructions 
were sent to Saigcn, they were negligently carried out by 
French colonial funetionaries. Those functionaries should 
have been taught to expect official decapitation at the first 
sign of disobedience. It seems to be settled, however, that 
for the present, at all events, Japan will not exercise her 
indisputable right of punishing violations of neutrality. The 
injury, however, which Japan has suffered, and which the 
Paris government has failed to prevent, is not likely to be 
forgotten by the Japanese people, and one day Frenchmen 
may have cause to regret their failure to fulfil more pune- 
tiliously a neutral’s duty. It is quite possible that France 
will be called upon to pay damages after the war is over. 


The significant fact for every American observer of the 
naval inactivities in the Far East is that Japan needs four 
battle-ships more than she has got or can get. When a country 




















needs battle-ships it needs them urgently. The only way 
to have them when needed is to build a sufficient number of 
them betimes and keep them in stock. It is a very expensive 
precaution, but there is no other way of providing against 
embarrassment. 


The speech made in the House of Commons during the 
week ending May 138 by Premier Batrour in the capacity 
ef chairman of the Admiralty’s Committee of Defence was 
of great importance, because it announced a change of ob- 
jective on the part of England’s military and naval strategy. 
Ileretofore the Admiralty and the War Office have acted on 
the assumption that it was, first of all, their duty to safe- 
guard England from invasion, and, secondly, but only so far 
as might be compatible with the fundamental aim, to assure 
protection also to transmarine dependencies. Hitherto most 
of the divisions of the British navy—the so-called Home fleet, 
the Channel fleet, the Mediterranean fleet, and the Atlantic 
fleet—have usually been grouped with an eye to the applica- 
tion of this principle. It has also been regarded as an axiom 
that a sufficient fraction of the regular army should be kept 
within the four seas for the defence of Great Britain against 
invaders. Now we are told that the distribution of British 
military and naval forces will be readjusted to the object of 
protecting the outlying sections of the empire, the immunity 
of Britain herself from invasion being taken for granted. 
We need not review the grounds on which Lord Roserts bases 
the conclusion that forty-eight hours and 210,000 tons of 
shipping would be required to transport even 70,000 men 
across the British Channel, and that even this number of 
soldiers would not suffice for the capturing of London. That 
is a question which we leave to military experts, merely re- 
calling that Naro.ron in 1805 was convinced that he needed 
only forty-eight hours in which to land on the English coast 
an army entirely adequate to the conquest of Great Britain. 





On May 9 Booker T. Wasuincron, speaking at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in Philadelphia, said that the 
members of his race should stay in the South. Inasmuch, 
however, as a good many of them had already come North, 
something ought to be done, he thought, by kindly and in- 
telligent white people to improve the situation of the blacks 
in the northern section of the country. He pointed out that 
only two other cities in the Union had a larger negro popula- 
tion than had Philadelphia, and that the number of blacks 
in the City of Brotherly Love is continually increasing. As 
things are now. the newcomers find themselves in a dis- 
couraging environment. Many colered people who are sound 
in body and morals when they arrive from the South in 
Philadelphia find themselves surrounded in their new place 
of residence by temptations to which they are not accustomed. 
They are subjected also to unexpected industrial disabilities. 
In parts of the South the colored man and the white man 
may be found working together at the same carpenter’s bench 
and in the same factory. In Philadelphia and other Northern 
cities, on the other hand, the whites are disposed to shut out 
from employment even these negroes who are fitted for work. 


Tn this disposition Booker WAsuINcron finds one of the funda- 
mental causes of the negro’s degeneration at the North. He did 
not know, Booker Wasnuincton said, which was the worse 
fellow—the white man who in slavery days forced a black to 
work without pay, or the white man who now prevents a 
negro working for pay, when the latter is prepared to do so. 
Booker Wasnincron submits that if the colored people at 
the North are untrustworthy and inefficient, the Northern 
whites ought to say that they are going to remedy that state 
of things, and help the negro to face competition. He sug- 
gests that a great deal would in the long run be accomplished 
if each white individual would take an interest in one negro, 
and do what he or she could to elevate the latter’s moral 
and intellectual tone. Booker Wasnuincton has a good deal 
of faith in working for any race on the following lines: 
first, ascertain what oceupation most of a negro’s relatives 
or friends are engaged in. Then, after learning whence a 
colored boy comes and what occupation his people pursue, 
he should be fitted by preference for that particular occupa- 
tion. That is the principle on which the instructors work 
at Tuskegee. Booker Wasurneton added that if the best 
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white people of Philadelphia would get in hearty sympathetic 
touch with the best of the colored people in the same city, 
they would be astonished. There are white people, he said, 
in Philadelphia who could describe the home life of the 
Chinese or Japanese, but knew nothing of the home life of 
their colored neighbors. 


The faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
have voted, 57 to 6, against the proposed alliance with Har- 
vard. That does not settle the matter, but it presents an 
obstacle that it will be difficult to get over. It seems to be 
the expression of objections that are chiefly sentimental. 
Qualified outsiders think the alliance very desirable for the 
Institute. The Engineering Record favors it heartily, and 
sees great advantages to technical education in a closer as- 
sociation of “the fine scientific spirit of Harvard with the 
sound, practical spirit of the Massachusetts Institute.” It 
seems important to the Record that scientists and engineers 
should make acquaintance early, to the end that each may 
have a better opinion of the other. The Institute is over- 
crowded, and cannot well spread out in its present location 
in the heart of Boston. It must move. If it combines with 
Harvard, it will find ample room in Cambridge, and also a 
great and very necessary increase in its funds. The En- 
gineering News also favors the alliance without reserve, and 
thinks it somewhat strange that the strongest opposition 
should come from the Institute, which, in its opinion, has 
vastly more to gain by the combination than Harvard has. 
The News has no sympathy with the dread that the Institute 
will be the tail of the dog. Harvard, it thinks, has better 
cause for anxieties of that sort, since the rule has been 
(with Harvard and Yale the only exceptions) that the growth 
of the departments of applied science in American univer- 
sities has been greater than the growth of the academic de- 
partments. 

An educational alliance nearer home is that which joins 
the schools of the National Academy of Design to Columbia 
University to form a great School of Fine Arts. The vote 
of the academy on this plan, taken on May 10, was 29 to 9 
in its favor; the alliance therefore seems sure of accomplish- 
ment. Nevertheless the opposition, though apparently small 
in numbers, was earnest. One of the opponents of the plan, 
Mr. J. Carrott Beckwittt, sets forth in a letter to the EHve- 
ning Post the grounds of his dissatisfaction. Notwithstand- 
ing provision made to keep the academy schools under con- 
trol of the academy and other art societies to be joined with 
it, he submits that the majority of its governing board will 
he “men of the university, professors of Greek and other 
branches in no way associated with a technical art school.” 
This prospect he depreeates. feeling that the closer allied 
the art student is to the art body with which, if successful, 
he will probably in time be associated, the better for him in 
every way. He points to the action of the Society of the 
Reaux-Arts architects in establishing an architectural school 
under its own direction as indicating that something is 
wrong with the architectural schools of the university. The 
academicians, he thinks, are abandoning what the younger 
generation of architects are establishing. 


As to Mr. Beckwiru’s complaint that the university pro- 
fessors will form a majority of the governing board of the 
new school, the agreement, as we read it, provides for a 
faculty of fine arts. to consist of the presidents of Columbia 
and of the academy, and of three professors to be paid by 
the university and two professors to be paid by the academy. 
This would give the university a majority of the faculty. 
But all the professerships are to be filled on the joint nomina- 
tion of Columbia’s president and the academy’s council. 
Other provisions of the agreement are that Columbia shall 
furnish a building site for the new school,: and that the 
academy shall furnish $500,000 for a building, which money 
Columbia shall help to raise. Finally the agreement may be 
modified by mutual consent, and shall terminate in twenty- 
five years, on one year’s notice, in which case Columbia shall 
pay back to the academy half the value of the building at 
that time. Meanwhile, though the academy yields partial 
control of its schools, it keeps its separate organization and 
powers and the management of its exhibitions and other 
affairs. 


























We heartily hope this agreement is the best possible thing 
for art education in this metropolis. The academy agreed to 
_it at a meeting at which only 38 of its 100 members were 
present. ‘Twenty-nine of the thirty-eight academicians 
present voted for it. If the voices of the twenty-nine truly 
represent ihe wishes of three-fourths of the academicians the 
agreement has as strong backing as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. Mr. Beckwirn’s objections are certainly not captious, 
and coming from him they are important, but it is possible 
to accord them the respect which is their due without being 
convinced by them. Is it not usually necessary where there 
is a great school of art (or of theology, or even of medicine) 
that there should also arisc a school of dissent? A certain 
valuable obstreperousness of conviction is always breaking 
new paths and vindicating new methods. Would the fact 
that one-quarter of the academicians should be persuaded, 
and stoutly contend that the hopes and plans of the other 
three-quarters were misdirected, necessarily be evidence of 
anything more serious than a healthy and_ broad-minded 
activity of opinion? We hope not. When twenty-nine of 
a trade agree and nine dissent, we must hope the twenty-nine 
are right, and the nine stand for no more opposition than 
is stimulating and corrective. 





The catch-as-catch-can international ocean yacht-race from 
Sandy Hook to the Lizard for the German Emperor’s gold cup 
started, after a postponement on account of fog, at noon 
on May 17, eleven yachts competing. Eight boats are Amer- 
ican—Ailsa, Apache, Atlantic, Endymion, Fleur de Lys, Hilde- 
garde, Thistle, Utowana. Two are British—Sunbeam and Val- 
halla. One—Hamburg—is German. The racing fleet varies 
in size from Valhalla, 298.6 over all, to Fleur de Lys, 105. 
As to rig, it includes a full-rigged ship, a bark, a yawl, and 
eight schooners, three carrying three masts, five carrying two. 
It is a first-come-first-served, no-questions-asked competition, 
without time allowances. The competitors must be in cruis- 
ing trim, carrying anchors, life-boats, and all things necessary 
for deep-sea navigation, and they must sail all the way and 
use no other means of propulsion. Beyond that there are 
no rules, Each yacht must abide by its own accidents, and 
the boat that reaches the Lizard first, by whatever route, gets 
the cup. The great diversity of the craft in size, rig, and 
estimated speed makes the race rather amusing as a sporting 
event. The absence of rules makes its conditions readily 
comprehensible to the most inexpert observer. It is expected 
that the time of the winner will be about fourteen days, 
which would make the race end on May 31. EHndymion has 
a record of 15 days, 20 hours, 36 minutes from Sandy Hook 
to the Needles. She is thought to have a good chance to win. 
So is Atlantic. Hildegarde and Ailsa are considered to have 
achance. Valhalla may do something if there is wind enough, 
and Hamburg, the German boat, is seriously regarded as a 
formidable contestant. It promises to be a very good-natured, 
interest-arousing competition, in which the best boat may 
win if the luckiest doesn’t. ; 


Ocean-yachting is one sport that is absolutely in the hands 
of amateurs. Polo is another, and perhaps there is a third. 
Some yachtsmen may be overeager to win races, and yacht- 
races furnish pretty nearly their share of disputes,. but it can 
at least be said of the men who race the big yachts that 
amusement and glory are the only rewards they strive for. 
No yachtsman pursues yachting for the money there is in it. 
There is no shadow of professionalism upon it. The sailors 
and skippers are frankly and honorably hired men, and the 
owners are indisputably amateurs. And it is a rare distine- 
tion in any sport nowadays to be free from professionalism. 
The college games and contests of one kind or another are 
now the ehief stronghold of amateur sport in this country, 
and the price of keeping them clear of men who follow 
athletics for the dollars (or their equivalent) that is in them 
is a vigilance at least as untiring as is traditionally paid 
for liberty. Indeed, it takes a little stricter vigilance than is 
obtainable, so urgent is the demand for strong players on the 
college teams, and so devious and obscure the wiles by which 
they are procured. Just now there is much complaint about 
the intrusion of the agents of the various university athletic 
organizations into the preparatory schools, and the solicita- 
tion of likely boy players te come to this college or that, and 
the backing of such solicitation by substantial inducements of 
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Half a dozen colleges keep an eye on 
the promising boy athletes in such great schools as Andover 
and Exeter, and to hinder likely players who need money for 
educational and other purposes from going to the university 
where money or maintenance seems likely to be easiest acquired 
by youths of proficiency in athletics is a task which keeps 
the vigilance of the defenders of amateur sport on a con- 


one sort or another. 


tinuous stretch. The defenders, however, are resolute and 
never give up, and in spite of disecouragements they make 


* progress. 


The President has authorized the Panama Commission to 
buy what it needs for the canal wherever it can buy cheapest. 
The commission wants two steamships to run between Panama 
and New York. To build them would take a year and a 
half and cost $1,400,000, but it seems that two suitable vessels 
can be bought abroad for $700,000. Pittsburg steel dumping- 
ears can be bought abroad, it seems, from thirty to forty per 
cent. cheaper than at home. The commission will buy where 
the price is lowest. These prospective economies are very 
gratifying to the mind of the disinterested observer, and must 
harrow dreadfully the souls of American manufacturers who 
have wares for sale that the commission needs. 





Wituam H. Braw ey, a one-armed Confederate veteran, is 
district judge of the United States, by appointment of 
President CLEVELAND, for the Charleston district of South 
Carolina. He comes to New York from time to time, and 
his qualities are known and warmly appreciated here. He 
made the address this year at Chester, South Carolina, where 
he lives, on Confederate Memorial day, which falls, in North 
and South Carolina, on May 10. The address is reported in 
full in the Charleston News and Courier—an oration ad- 
mirable in thought, word, and spirit, which we commend 
to the attention of such readers as can by any means lay 
hands upon it. It is a discourse of so much charm, and put 
together with so fine a sense of harmony, that it is a pity 
to deal with it in fragments, but the gist of the orator’s 
purpose was to expound the facts and explain the conditions 
preceding the eivil war, which make it possible now to say 
with truth that of those who fell on opposing sides in that 
conflict, both died for their country. That is now, Judge 
Braw ey finds, the accepted belief of high-minded men every- 
where. So it is: not of all high-minded men, but of a num- 
ber already very great and constantly increasing. Any one 
who does not yet understand why the civil war had to be 
fought out, and how both sides were justified, will go far 
without finding the case put clearer or with better or more 
truly patriotic feeling than Judge Braw ey has put it. 


We read tfiat on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
nection of Colonel J. C. Hempuriyi with the Charleston News 
and Courier a committee waited upon him at his house and 
presented him with documentary evidence of their regard, 
“consisting of a European trip for Mrs. Hempuityi and him- 
self.” All prophets are not without honor in their own coun- 
try. Colonel Hempnitt has amply earned all that comes to 
him. So faithful and capable an editor cannot fail to do 
Europe good. Every editor should go abroad once in twenty- 
five years, and oftener if convenient. It rests the mind, 
revives the appetite, and is helpful to foreign parts. Colonel 
Watterson has been abroad for several months, and has paid 
voluminous attention to many matters that needed it. Editor 
Rein, of this place, has just been detached from his journal 
to rest abroad for an extended period. There are many pos- 
sibilities of disturbance in Europe at present, but we may all 
feel easier about it for having these three experienced pub- 
licists on the ground. 

The American Shipbuilder thinks the big Atlantic passenger- 
steamers would do well to carry dentists, so that passengers 
who are so disposed can put in their spare time in having 
their teeth repaired. The travelling public, the Shipbuilder 
thinks, will bless it for this “timely and valuable suggestion 
of comfort.” Maybe so, though it seems an odd notion of 
comfort that locates it in a dentist’s chair. The Shipbuilder 
should remember that there are some things men go to sea 
to escape, and that one of the chief attractions of the trip 
across the Atlantic ferry is the incidental relief from all 
duties and all obligation to save time. 



























The Catholic Theory of Divorce 


To the April number of the North American Review the Rt. Rev. 
WILLIAM CroSWELL DOANE, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Albany 
and Chancellor of the University of the State of New York, con- 
tributed an interesting discussion of Catholic theory and practice 

In the succeeding number 
the Rericir printed a reply by the Rev. Dr. P. J. Hayes, Chan- 
cellor of the Catholic Archdiocese of New York, and Rector of 
Cathedral College, who for some seven years was secretary to the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Fariey. the present Archbishop of New York, and: 
who, during a visit to Rome last year, had conferred upon him 
Ly Pope Prus X. the degree of Doctor of Theology. As a good 
deal of misconception concerning the subject is current, even among 
well-educated people, it is worth while to compare the charges 
made by Bishop DoaNE with the Catholic theologian’s answer. 

Dr. DOANE’s view of the duty of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
with reference to divorce and the remarriage of a divorced person is 
well known. He holds that the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
bound to say that she will remarry no person who has been di- 
vorced on any ground whatever, even though such person be the 
innocent party, lest she should go against the Saviour’s will; but 
he holds also that the Church should arrogate no further dis- 
ciplinary function, and should refrain from saying that she will 
cut off from the sacraments after remarriage the one person whose 
marriage was, perhaps, not positively prohibited by Jesus—that is 
to say, the person adjudged in a decree of divorce to have been 
in innocent party. In the defence of this position, which has 
been taxed with inconsistency, Bishop DoANE was led to examine 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church upon the question. 
Ite asserted in the North American Review that the Roman 
Church claims two things—to wit, first, the power to annul a mar- 
riage, or, rather, to declare it void ab initio; and, secondly, the 
power to dispense with certain hindrances to marriage. As he 
puts the case, the Roman Church both creates and does away with 
impediments to marriage. Undoubtedly, she maintains that she 
does not recognize divorce, but upholds the doctrine that marriage 
is indissoluble, and Bishop DoANE concedes that, technically, this 
is true; that while divorces are often spoken of as having occurred 
in the history of England and of France before the Reformation, 
they were not dissolutions of the marriage tie, technically speak- 
ing, but declarations by the courts of the Church that the mar- 
riage was null and void from the beginning. Thus, when Louis 
XII. of France wanted to get rid of his wife JEANNE, to whom 
lie had been married for twenty-two years, in order that he might 
marry a young widow, he pleaded in his petition to the pope that 
his wife was his fourth cousin, that she was deformed, and that 
her father had been his godfather. The plea was backed by con- 
siderations of money, of gifts of land, and of a French dukedom 
to the pope’s illegitimate son, Cardinal Cassar Boreta; and with- 
in a year the king’s marriage, though it was twenty-two years 
old, was declared never to have been a marriage, a dispensation 
was granted, and Lovis XII. was married to ANNE of Brittany. 
Bishop Doane adds of his own knowledge that recently in the 
United States a young girl who was a member of the Episcopal 
Church obtained a divorce from her husband or the ground of de- 
sertion. She then became engaged to a young Roman Catholic, 
and finding that she could not be married in her own Church, or 
by a Roman priest, on the strength of that divorce, she procured 
admission into the Roman Church, because the priest told her that 
her marriage would be adjudged null and void, inasmuch as her 
husband had never been baptized. Finally, the bishop quotes a list 
of impediments which will nullify a marriage, from The Ecclesi- 
astical Dictionary, by the Rev. Joun Trretn, which has the im- 
primatur of the Roman Catholic Archbishop-of New York and the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cleveland. This list of nullifying 
impediments includes clandestine marriages without the presence 
of the authorized priest and two witnesses; lack of the reasoning 
proximity of relationship; disparity of re- 
and absence of free con 


as regards remarriage after divorce. 


power or proper age: 
ligion between a Catholic and an infidel; 
sent—that is to say, when marriage is ferced on any one by vio- 
lence or unjust menace of a serious nature, by fraud, or by error. 
Dealing not with abstract theories, but with the concrete prac- 
tical problem presented here in the United States, it seems to 
Bishop Doane fair to say that Rome justifies and virtually sanc- 
tions what amounts to Civorce, although it is not called so, in the 
freest possible way, unless both parties to the previous marriage 
are Roman Catholics. Touching the subject under review, Dr. 
DOANE quotes a declaration made by Dr. CreraHtTon, the late 
Anglican Bishop of London, in a report on divorce presented to 
the Committee of Convocation: * While it is perfectly true to say 
that a valid marriage properly contracted was indissoluble, yet 
during the greater part of the middle ages it was almost impos- 
sible to say what a valid marriage was, and how a valid marriage 
could be contracted.” Another Anglican authority brought for- 
ward is the present Bishop of Bristol, Dr. Brown, who avers, “ The 
artificial barriers to marriage which needed the pope’s dispensa- 
tion were so numerous and so complicated that the lawyers must 
have been dull who could not find some excuse for getting a mar- 
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riage declared void because of the absence of dispensation.” In 
view of all the evidence that he has been able to collect, Dr. DoANE 
honestly believes, he tells us, that, so far as the practical effect of 
Rome’s dealing with the divorce question is concerned, whatever 
honor should be paid to the broad declaration made by the Coun- 
cil of Trent about the indissolubility of marriage, history has 
shown, in both medieval and modern times, that “ the multiplied 
possibilities of remarriage by innumerable grounds of dispensation 
and countless definitions of prenuptial impediments,” dilute, if 
they do not destroy, the value of the declaration, and are equiva- 
lent to the non-Roman, or Protestant, recognition of divorce from 
the marriage bond. 

Bishop DoAnr’s charge is repelled by the Rev. Dr. Hayes in 
an unqualified and emphatic way. He denies that there is any 
warrant for the assertion that Rome justifies, and practically 
sanctions, what amounts to divorce. He admits, indeed, that, in 
the plenitude of her authority to bind and to loose, the Roman 
Catholic Church has placed around marriage certain safeguards 
in the nature of prohibitions and impediments, in order to preserve 
the sacredness of marriage and the sanctity of the Christian home. 
He goes on to show that these impediments are of two kinds: 
those that forbid (impedientia) and those which invalidate 
(dirimentia). The former make a marriage unlawful, but not in- 
valid. Thus, to marry a baptized Protestant without a dispensa- 
tion, to marry without religious ceremony or publication of the 
banns, to solemnize marriage during Advent and Lent, would 
render a marriage illicit, but not invalid. Dr. Hayes avers with 
energy that the Roman Catholic Church has no power to annul 
such unions, although the parties thereto are deemed guilty of 
grievous sin, which, however, after due repentance, is forgiven in 
the Sacrament of Penance. ‘The diriment, or invalidating impedi- 
ments, on the other hand, make a marriage null and void. They 
are fifteen in number, and arise either from the natural-law, the 
divine positive law, or the ecclesiastical law. According to the 
theologians of the Roman Catholic Church, the natural law, either 
in its primary sense, or in its practical deductions, nullifies a mar- 
riage if contracted with any of the following impediments: Error, 
by which is meant marrying through mistake or fraud the wrong 
person: grave fear or forcible abduction, whereby a person is de- 
prived of freedom of consent; childhood, by which we are to under- 
stand that one or the other of the contracting parties was too 
young to understand the responsibility imposed by marriage; im- 
potericy, or physical incapacity to fulfil the conjugal obligation; 
and, finaily, the consanguineous tie of parent and offspring. Fear, 
abduction, and childhood are also ecclesiastical impediments in 
so far as the specific conditions are defined by the Church; but, in 
principle, they belong to the natural law. To the divine positive 
law, which is found in the gospel, the Roman Catholic Church at- 
tributes the impediment of ligamen—i. ¢., the indissoluble bond 
preventing bigamy, polygainy, and divorce. Dr. HAyes proceeds to 
argue that the additional invalidating impediments due to the 
ecclesiastical law have been enacted by the Roman Catholic Church 
from motives of the highest prudence, wisdom, moral propriety, 
and respect for the ideal purity that should invest the holiest of 
human relations. For instance, reverence for the Christian home 
has ordained the impediment of consanguinity to the fourth degree 
(third cousins): of affinity to the same degree, and of spiritual 
and legal relationship. The horror naturalis of carnal intercourse 
with one’s own flesh and blood underlies all these impediments, 
for to blood relationship are akin affinity, spiritual relationship, 
and legal adoption, because of the intimacy which naturally arises 
from such close association. The Church’s sense of public pro- 
priety and justice has created two other invalidating disabilities, 
known respectively as publica honestas and crimen. The former, 
after solemn espousals have taken place, invalidates the mar- 
riage of one party with the immediate kin of the other. For ex- 
ample, a man espoused to a woman cannot marry her daughter. 
Solemn espousals, however, being of rare occurrence in the United 
States, a promise of marriage is here only a “ forbidding,” and not 
an “invalidating,” impediment. The disability known as crimen 
arises when adultery has been committed under a promise of mar- 
riage on the death of the lawful consort, or when there has been 
connivance at the promotion of a consort’s death in order to marry 
an accomplice. Still another invalidating impediment was created 
by the Council of Trent when it decreed the law against clandes- 
tinity, which requires a marriage to be solemnized in the presence 
of a priest and of two witnesses. The impediment which in the 
United States the Catholic Church has to deal with most frequent- 
ly arises from a difference of religion in the contracting parties. 
This impediment is either “ forbidding,” or invalidating, accord- 
ing as the non-Catholic party to the marriage has or has not been 
baptized. As the Roman Catholic Church recognizes Christian 
baptism wherever she finds it, a marriage of a Catholic with a bap- 
tized Protestant is valid, even if contracted without dispensation. 
On the other hand, a marriage is invalid—i. e., void ab initio— 
if the non-Catholic party is unbaptized. 

As to the limitations on the Catholie Church’s power of dis- 
pensation. Dr. Haygs points out that she has no authority to dis- 
pense with the invalidating impediments of the natural or the 
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divine positive law. Her dispensatory authority is restricted to 
the impediments of ecclesiastical origin; is, in fact, strictly cor- 
relative with the authority that enacted them. The sole intention 
of a legislator, if he be wise and righteous, in the enactment and 
promulgation of any law, must be to conserve the moral order 
of a community; and if it should happen, as it will from time to 
time, that for one reason or another the law fails to accomplish 
its purpose in a particular case, a dispensation not only may be 
granted, but, in the judgment of Catholic theologians, ought to be 
granted, for sufficiently reasonable cause. Dr. HAyYEs insists, how- 
ever, that the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church in regard 
to dispensations is very rigorous. They are only granted for one 
or more very grave and pressing reasons expressly stated in canon 
law. 





As to Venezuela 


WueEN Spain was mistress in South America she taught the 
Venezuelans how to quarrel. Indeed it was a “ first principle” of 
her diplomacy to make her subjects—or let us say her New World 
pupils—quarrel among themselves. And her assistant teachers 
were just as conscientious. The Spanish colonial governments, in 
order to consolidate their own power and to forestall or weaken 
opposition, encouraged factional strife among the natives with con- 
summate skill. Patriotic cohesion as between the inhabitants of 
scattered communities or combinations among the native leaders 
would have been a menace to Spanish authority: decidedly these 
things had no connection with civic virtue which Spanish eyes 
could see. By strictest punishment, therefore, these tendencies 
were checked, discredited. Spain’s instruction lasted more than 
three centuries. The lesson of free dissension and penalized con- 
cord was thoroughly learned. Let us consider this elementary fact 
of history in connection with an elementary, fact of geography. 

All South America is divided by nature into four great regions, 
the regions, namely, of the Orinoco (including with Venezuela 
parts of Colombia and of the British, Dutch, French, and Brazilian 
Guianas), of the Amazon, La Plata, and the Andes. The last- 
mentioned is merely the western border of: a continent whose 
enormous mass falls naturally into three political divisions, corre- 
sponding to the three great river-systems. The development of one- 
fourth of South America can be retarded or premoted at the 
pleasure of the government which controls navigation on the 
Orinoco; and that quarter is nearest to our own ports, whereas 
the Amazon and La Plata regions are more accessible to Euro- 
peans. A just idea is given of the importance of our government’s 
policy in relation to Venezuela when we represent it as affecting 
one of four continental regions, not solely one of thirteen political 
divisions (ten republics and three European colonies) beyond 
Panama. The descendants of Spain’s old pupils in the school of 
confusion—in which patriotic cohesion, combination, and co- 
operation were punishable offences—have not yet succeeded in 
taking advantage of their commanding situation. A strong nation 
has not yet arisen near the Orinoco, because inveterate habit has 
prevailed against opportunity, history against geography. 

Let us recall some of the results of lack of cohesion before 
writing our conclusion. Of revolutionary movements during the 
period of independence (1830-1905) the number by actual count 
is fifty-one. The Law of Constitution, as a wise observer re- 
marks, “offers a premium on revolutionary practices,” by accord- 
ing belligerent rights to insurgents who assert that their motives 
are political when they are taken with arms in their hands, and 
by exempting all the property of rebels from confiscation. Finan- 
cial difficulties harass the government, but make its chief officials 
millionaires. Varied industries are so viciously assailed through 
taxation that agriculture alone manages to exist. The most 
grasping of the dictators or presidents have found it impossible 
to make common cause with Colombia, or even to annex the 
eastern districts of that country. A few adventurers now and 
again create a new list of States, a new constitution, in a country 
with the natural boundaries, the natural resources of an empire. 
The Orinoco as a continental gateway gives access to the region 
that Venezuelans believe in, though they live there. Nature, they 
assert, is prodigal, endowing Venezuela with a thousand rivers 
and immense plains where live stock flourishes; with forests of 
precious woods; with the minerals of Eldorado; with a climate 
so benign that the inhabitants of any portion of the world find in 
Venezuela the temperature best adapted to their. necessities, per- 
mitting them to cultivate the products of all the zones, from those 
of the cold climates of the north to those of the equatorial region! 
We reproduce as nearly as possible sentiments actually expressed 
by persons who know how to quarrel with neighbors, foreigners, 
foreign nations, but must make peace with their own climate. 

The popular inference that controversies with Venezuela are, 
like Venezuelan governments, not important, must be rejected. 
For the United States, the Venezuelan .question—enlisting the 
peculiar talents whose origin we have traced, and involving real 
estate the value of which ranges from conjectural to fabulous— 
is really the South-American question. 
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The New North 


For a decade we have heard of the New South. We begin to 
hear of the New North. The President, a Northern man, jour- 
neys into the Southland, and by his equal praise of Federal and 
Confederate conscience and valor breaks down some of the South’s 
distrust of him™ Bishops of severed branches of the great Wes- 
leyan or Methodist fold which disputed over slavery and sepa- 
rated, recently happened to meet in the same Southern city for 
separate ecclesiastical conference, and forgetting their past dif- 
ferences on national issues, and remembering their agreement on 
the gospel they preach, the representatives of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church North and the Methodist Church South sat down 
to a common feast and broke bread together. This month North- 
ern and Southern Baptists meet in St. Louis, Missouri, for their 
separate denominational annual conventions, and while thus em- 
ployed they also are to gather for the first time since the war 
ended in a common conference, to see if sectional barriers may not 
be broken down and the entire Baptist army welded together. 

Such facts as these presuppose a New North as well as a New 
South, a willingness on the part of men who once talked of the 
conflict of 1861 as the war of the rebellion to now call it the 
civil war, and of men who once called Davis and L&E traitors to 
see them as conscientious leaders of a cause that represented 
something more than defence of slavery. 

Just how far the North has changed in its point of view may be 
inferred somewhat, perhaps, by such an article as Mr. HAMILTON 
W. Masie writes in the South Atlantic Quarterly (April). He has 
tersely stated what he sees emerging as the newer Northern point 
of view, one held by the younger men, especially who were born 
about the time the civil war was fought, and knew none of the 
passions engendered by that great controversy, and who are free 
now to decide for themselves as to the issues involved in it and in 
the reconstruction period which, followed. 

What, according to Mr. Mastr, does the New North stand for? 

First.—* For a complete, honest, and sincere recognition that 
the Old South was as high-minded, disinterested, and conscientious 
as the Old North.” 

Second.—* That on the great question of the relative powers 
of the nation and of the States the Old South was technically 
right, though historically wrong; that CaLnuowun’s argument, on 
strictly technical grounds, was unanswerable.” 

Third.—‘ That the initial responsibility for slavery was shared 
by the North and South alike, and that in the earlier stages of 
colonial development slavery disappeared from the North and 
strengthened its hold in the South as the result of circumstances 
rather than of moral repugnance.” 

Fourth.—* That the policy of reconstruction which subverted the 
order of society in the South and placed the duties of citizenship 
on the negro without educating him to bear them was a blunder of 
tragic magnitude and a gross injustice to white and black alike. 
. . + The New North does not believe that the door of citizenship 
should be closed in any man’s face because of race or color; but 
it also believes that all the conditions of citizenship, save this, 
belong to the States for settlement; that the South should de- 
cide for itself the conditions precedent to the granting of the 
franchise.” 

That Mr. Maste; in this contribution to a very free - think- 
ing and free-speaking journal of Southern literary and 
political opinion, has expressed the convictions of a_ very 
large number of educated. thoughtful Northern men,  espe- 
cially of the younger generation, we have no _ doubt. It 
is not the point of view of veterans of the slavery contest 
who still survive in the North, men like Messrs. T. W. H1GGInson 
and FRANK SANBORN: nor is it the point of view precisely of those 
agents of Northern churches who went into the South after the 
war, and set up schools and colleges and have done so much 
for the enlightenment of the negro. Nor is it the point of view 
of many of the veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic, espe- 
cially those of them who chafe at any recognition of the Con- 
federate dead on Memorial day, and who revolt at the suggestion 
that military honors should be paid to men who followed the 
guerdon of the Lost Cause. But of the latter class there are in- 
creasingly few. Memories of common valor and joint glory in 
an unprecedented strife, and news of a reconciled and loyal New 
South have done their ameliorating work. Hence so ardent an 
antislavery leader as Colonel T. W. Hiaetnson is on record as 
proposing that Harvard should recognize in Memorial Hall its 
Confederate as well as its Federal dead. 

The New North has noted the ability and variety of the New 
South’s contributions to our recent national literature; it is un- 
derstanding better than formerly the tremendous industrial evo- 
lution under way in the South, and what that competition is to 
mean in the future; it is rejoicing in the New South’s educa- 
tional renaissance; what it longs most for now is the settlement of 
racial strife in the South, so that once more the Southern mind 
may contribute to public affairs and national legislation that 
measure of statesmanship and constructive power which it showed 
so conspicuously in the earlier days of the nation. 














Health Conditions in the Canal Zone 
By Colonel W. C. Gorgas, U.S.A. 


Chief Sanitary Officer, Isthmian Canal Zone 


WENTY-FOUR years ago the great French company 

financed by M.-de Lesseps began work en the Panama 

Canal, under circumstances similar to those that have 

confronted us. The only difference is that they took no 

sanitary precautions whatever in connection with their 
work; and if we had followed their example, conditions on the 
isthmus would probably be now what those of the French were, 
at the same length of time after they began their work. 

The United States has had control of the canal for a little over 
one year. If, therefore, we consider what the sanitary conditions 
among the French workers were at the end of their first year, the 
comparison with our present state will be a fair one. I have no 
intention of criticising the French. If we had come down here 
twenty-four years ago, situated as they were, I am not sure that 
we could have done very much better. In the first place, no one 
knew at that time how malaria or yellow fever was con- 
veyed from one person to another; and in the second place, the 
French were building the canal just as we build a railroad in the 
United States. They were a private corporation, and could not 
control the sanitary arrangements along their route—a matter 
which was entirely in the hands of the Colombian government. 

Now let us see what the conditions of the French were as to 
health at the end of their first year. I think probably the best 
measure that I can take of this condition is their death-rate. 
The report of the old French company for the year 1881 shows that 
they had, on an average, 928 employees per day at work; of this 
number 630 per thousand were taken sick, and 67 per thousand 
died; but the French records are known to be very inaccurate; the 
actual state of affairs was much worse than their reports show. 

The canal was divided into sections, and the construction work 
on these sections was let out by contract. The contractors were 
charged $1 a day for every one of their employees who went to the 
hospital. The tendency was, therefore, to discharge a man as 
soon as he became sick, so that he would not be a charge against 
the contractor, and no one not actually in the employment of 
the company itself, or of the contractors, was received into the 
hospitals. 
occur not among those actually employed, but at the villages along 
the line of the canal, among the men who had been discharged 
by the contractors. And this is the opinion in Panama among 
the people who were here at the time of the French construction, 
namely, that many deaths occurred along the line, of which the 
French authorities have no record. Now when the French Sanitary 
Officer reports that 67 men per thousand of the French employees 
in the year 1881 died, he means that, on the average, they had at 
work every day 928 men along the whole line of the canal, and 
that 67 per thousand of this number died in hospital in the course 
of the year. He only knows, and takes account of the men who 
died in their hospital. He knows nothing of any man who was 
discharged by the contractor at Culebra, say, on account of, being 
sick, and died a week or ten days afterward in the village of 
Culebra. 

Personally, I think it would not be unfair to say that instead 
of losing 67 per thousand, they lost considerably more than 100 
per thousand, but this is mere guess and supposition. .I only 
know that they lost more than 67 per thousand; how many more 
it is impossible to say. 





The probability would be, therefore, that deaths would . 











Now let us turn our health conditions at the end of a year, 
measured by the same standard. I will take the month of March, 
as that is the last month of which 1 have a report. I cannot com- 
pare the whole year, as the figures for such comparison have not 
yet been collected; but [ am quite certain that March was an 
average month, and that the comparison is fair. We had on the 
rolls at the end of the month 9000 men, and of these 401 per thou- 
sand a year were taken sick, and 14.66 per thousand a year died. 
I mean by this that the rate of sickness and death which we had 
during March, if extended over the whole year, and applied to an 
average of 9000 men, would have given us this rate of sickness 
and death. 

Our report includes everything. When we say 14.66 of our 
laborers per thousand have died, it means that every man in the 
employment of the Commission at the isthmus is counted, and 
every one of these men who dies, if he was an employee of the Com- 
mission at the time he was taken sick, is also considered. The 
Commission cares for all its employees free of charge, so that all 
employees who are sick come to the hospitals; and, besides, the 
Sanitary Department has control of the towns of Colon and 
Panama, and the intervening country along the canal; and it 
has accurate records of all the deaths occurring in these regions. 
Therefore, when we say that 14 per thousand died, the statement 
is accurate and comprehensive. 

I think it is fair then to make this summary: that, taking 
March as an average, both in numbers of men and in mortality, 
we have lost by death during the first year of our work 14.66 per 
thousand of our men (which, for 9000 men, would mean 132 
deaths) ; and we have sickness to the extent of 401 per thousand, 
which, for the whole force, would give 3605 sick. Taking the 
French mortality for their first year, as showing what would have 
occurred with no sanitary precautions, we would have had, instead 
of 132 deaths, 620 deaths; instead of 3605 sick, 5850 sick. Now 
this, it seems to me, clearly means that our sanitary work for this 
first year has saved 488 lives and 2238 cases of sickness. 

Now, as to the measures that we claim to have been instrumental 
in this saving of human life, on the isthmus we find, from reading 
of the experiences of our predecessors, that the two principal 
diseases to be feared are malaria and yellow fever; our measures, 
therefore, have been directed against these diseases. The authori- 
ties of the Panama Republic placed the sanitation of the towns of 
Colon,and Panama in cur charge. We have established health de- 
partments in these towns, cleaned the streets, collected the garbage, 
ditched and oiled all the districts possible, for the destruction of 
mosquitoes, covered all fresh-water receptacles in the city of 
Panama, and fumigated the whole town from one end to the 
other for the destruction of infected mosquitoes. 

At this writing, April 18, we have not a single case of yellow 
fever in the city of Panama, the last case having occurred March 
23; and while it is premature to make any statement yet with 
regard to the extermination of yellow fever, I personally believe 
that we have seen the last’ case of vellow fever in Panama. 

We have established health departments in all the towns ex- 
tending along the fifty miles of canal route between Colon and 
Panama, ditched and drained all low ground in the neighbor- 
hood of these villages, cut away all the undergrowth in and about 
the villages and in the neighborhood of all dwellings and buildings, 














View from Ancon, showing Reservoir from which Hospital 
Buildings are supplied avith Water 












































Officers’ Quarters at Ancon in the Canal Zone 


cleaned up the villages, and inaugurated systems of garbage 
disposal. : 

We have also established a very good quarantine system, by the 
aid of which I feel confident that all foreign infection will be pre- 
vented from entering. We have also established an immigration 
bureau, with the idea of examining all arriving laborers, seeing that 
they are vaccinated, and deporting such as are likely to be a 
charge upon the Commission. 

We have a system. of hospitals for the care of the employees of 
the Commission, and for any cases of disease that may be in- 
fectious, even though it may be among the population not employed 
by the Commission. In these hospitals we are at present treating 
about 300 patients. 

We have established a laboratory for the investigation of dis- 
eases in connection with our hospital work. In doing all this 
sanitary work we have on our rolls at present considerably over a 
thousand men. 

The results accomplished so far have been that our laboring force 
has been kept in about as good a state of health as a similar 
number of men in any healthy part of the United States would 
have been. This, I think, judging by the light of past experiences, 
is a very great accomplishment and fully justifies the expenditure 
so far made on sanitation at Panama. As I have already stated, 
our death-rate among 9000 laborers along the cana] for the month 
of March was at the rate of 14.66 per thousand per year—that is, 
if the rate of March was kept up for a year, we would lose by 
death 14 out of every thousand. New York city for the year 1900 
had a death-rate of 20 per thousand, Philadelphia 21, Washington 
22. This means that in New York city, in the year 1900, out of 
every thousand people, 20 died; in Philadelphia, 21 died; and in 
Washington, 22 died; but among the laborers on the isthmus only 





Hospital Building in the Canal Zone 
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14 per thousand died in our first year of work, extending from 
May, 1904, to May, 1905. If we select at random a thousand people 
in Philadelphia and a thousand,of our laborers on the isthmus, the 
thousand people in Philadelphia would lose by death six. more in 
the course of a year than the thousand laborers on the canal; a 
thousand people in Washington eight more than a thousand laborers 
on the canal. I do not pretend that this is a just comparison; 
Philadelpkia and Washington have a large population of children, 
while the laborers are all adults, mostly in the prime of life, but 
it conveys some idea of what has been accomplished in the way of 
improving health conditions. : 

We expect to continue our work along the lines which I have 
described. Within the next year, for instance, we expect to provide 
Panama with a good water-supply, a good sewerage system, and good 
pavements; in other words, the. Work of the Sanitary Department 
will be perfected in every direction. In Colon we expect to have the 
whole island filled in with material dredged from the canal, so that 
instead of being a swamp it will be 12 or 15 feet above the water 
level. We expect to have the Streets paved. a good water-supply 
brought in from the country, and a sewerage system installed. All 
these projects are now under way. Along the line we expect to 
continue our mosquito work, continue the organization of the local 
health departments, place water and sewerage systems in several 
of the larger towns, and have systems of disposal of night-soil 
established in all the others. 

We have been authorized by the Commission to increase the 
hospital accommodations to a thousand beds. To do this we need 
a considerable amount of construction, which we expect to have 
finished within the coming year. We expect to establish small 
receiving hospitals and dispensaries at all the villages along the 

(Continued on page 771.) 























A View Inland from Ancon, showing Drainage Ditch 


Yellow-Fevey Wards at Ancon 
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The Shore of Kamranh Bay 
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The latest and most accurate. French -Map, showing the en- Map showing the Position of Kamranh Bay, on the Coast of 
virons of Kamranh -Bay French Indo-China 


























Kamranh Bay, on the Coast of Anam, French Indo-China, where Rojestvensky’s Fleet stopped for Coal and Supplies 


VIEWS OF KAMRANH BAY, THE FRENCH PORT IN INDO-CHINA 
WHICH THE RUSSIAN FLEET USED AS A NAVAL 
BASE FOR TEN DAYS 


The photographs and maps show the character and position of Kamranh Bay, on the coast of Indo-China, which Admiral 
Rojestvensky and the Baltic fleet used as a naval base for ten days. The Russian fleet arrived at Kamranh Bay on April 15. 
The vessels were coaled and reprevisioned, and did not leave the harbor until April 25. The French Foreign Office, in reply 
to Japan's complaint that the Russians were permitted to transgress the laws of neutrality, defends its course on the ground 
that cach power has its own international code, and that the French laws relating to belligerents were not violated by the 
Russians 
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Military Funeral of a Russian Prisoner of War at Himeji, Japan 


RUSSIAN PRISONERS OF WAR: IN JAPAN—SCENES AT HIMEJI, 
SHOWING THE ADVANTAGES GIVEN TO RUSSIAN 
PRISONERS BY THE JAPANESE 


The photographs illustrate the manner in which: the Russian prisoners at Himeji, Japan, are being cared for by the Japanese. 
A school has been provided for the illiterate prisoners, in which they are taught to read and write. The regular Greek service 
is held for them eack Sunday, and when one of their number dies he is buried with military honors. The prisoners take daily 
exercise, spend much of their time out of doors, and are frequently entertained by Japanese school children in native dances 
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Military 


. 
T is customary to look upon 
Switzerland as a model and 


peaceful little’ republic whose 
inhabitants consist chiefly of 
hotel and boarding - house 


keepers who cater during the course 
of the season to thousands of foreign 
tourists of all ranks, from the Amer- 
ican millionaire to the London clerk. 
The Swiss “navy” is a venerable 
joke, and as to the army of the re- 
public, few people are aware that it 
has one at all. 

This is very far from the truth. 
Practically every able-bodied man in 
all the cantons is a trained soldier, 
and most of them are very skilful 
marksmen: while the rich little re- 
public has made the wild and rugged 
passes leading to Italy, Austria, and 
Germany into impregnable fortresses 
mounting invisible great guns whose 
roar frequently echoes through 
the mountains, telling the people in 
the valleys below that the maneu- 
vres of the Alpine troops are in 
progress, 

The maneenvres of the Swiss Alpine 
troops are kept exceedingly secret, 
und the series of photographs illus- 
trating this article is, the only set 
ever taken. Photography is _for- 
bidden among these wild gorges and 
mountains, and there is more fuss 
made over the carrying of a kodak 
than in the fortress of Gibraltar, 
or in the lines of Metz or Strasburg. 
The ingenuity of the weapons and 
appliances carried by these soldiers 
is astonishing. Not only is every 
quick-firing gun capable of being un- 
screwed and taken to pieces, but the 
heavier artillery is provided with an 
elaborate system of cables, pulleys, 


and. levers whereby even large field-artillery may be hauled up 
wall-like precipices into positions which any ordinary military offi- 
Each man is provided with a steel- 
shod alpenstock to assist him in climbing, and he also carries an 
Alpine ice-ax with which to cut steps in the ice of the glaciers. 
They are also theroughly provided with water-proofs, for at the 
great altitudes in which. they manceuvre—one pass is more than 
high—whirling snowstorms come down in July and 
August, together with drenching rain and hail: and almost every 


cer would think unattainabie. 


9000 feet 


hour the winds blow dense masses 


Manoeuvres above 


By W. G. Fitz-Gerald 

















Swiss Infantry carrying Sections of Maxim Guns 
up the Alps 


engage a local guide. 


this cause. 
conducted. 
down 


cloud upon 


knowledge of the mountains. It is 
crossing glaciers which may be deeply crevassed, for them to 
And even then it frequently happens that 
drifting snow may conceal a 
Krupp guns have been lost, 
For these manceuvres are almost as perilous as real 
battles, so rugged is the country in which the operations are 


The big guns are provided not 
the with special crews, who drag them into position inch bv inch, 


the Clouds 


peaks and into the valleys, and as 
this vapor is both damp and _pene- 
trating the men have to be well 
wrapped up. 

For lower climbs—say up to three 
or four thousand feet—commissariat 
mules may be used, but for the 
most part it would seem _ impos- 
sible for any living creature to 
crawl up the steep _ precipices 
which these troops negotiate suc- 
cessfully, taking with them their 
rifles, rations, signalling apparatus, 
and heavy artillery. ~ 

Up near the mountain village of 


Andermatt one emerges from a 
pass into a kind of “ cirque,’ or 


level plateau, four or five thousand 
feet high, and surrounded by great 
peaks, many of them over fifteen 
thousand feet high. On this plateau 
are scattered the barracks of the 
Swiss Alpine troops, and in every 
direction one sees evidences of mili- 
tary activity. 

Where the pass closes in one may 
notice a pair of enormous steel doors 
—open, of course—but which can be 
closed at a few moments’ notice. Or 
again, hundreds of feet high up on a 
precipice one may discover with a 
glass the unobtrusive muzzles of six- 
inch and even nine-inch quick-firers, 
mounted on disappearing platforms, 
and approached through queer little 
caverns in the rock, closed with little 
steel doors. 

Officers wearing heavy overcoats 
and fur mittens even, though it is 
midsummer, are hurrying here and 
there by the river. 


The officers speak the two lan- 
guages of Switzerland—French and 
German—and have a very intimate 

necessary, however, when 


dangerous abyss, and many valuable 
and men’s lives with them, through 


only with hauling-gear, but 

















Swiss Soldiers in Army Maneuvres carrying wounded Comrades over a Mountain Pass 
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Troops hauling a Mountain Howitzer out of a Hole 
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The Arrangement of Ropes, Pulleys, and Swivels by which the big Field-guns are hauled up the Mountains 


MILITARY MANOEUVRES ABOVE THE CLOUDS—SWISS SOLDIERS 
HAULING HEAVY ARTILLERY UP THE MOUNTAINS IN THE ALPS 


For a description of the Alpine maneuvres of the Swiss army the reader is referred to the article by Mr, Fitz-Gerald on the 
opposite page 
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How the Swiss Artillery use small quick-firing Guns on a@ steep 
Mountain Ascent 


while others block the wheels with great beams as each inch is 
gained, so that the gun may not roll back into the abyss, killing 
and maiming men on its way. Many of these guns are mountain 
howitzers capable of what artillery officers call“ high-angle fire ”— 
that is to say, they are capable of throwing projectiles over a peak 
in such a way as to drop them into the position of an enemy who 
considers himself secured by the enormous buttresses of granite 
which encircle him. 

Wherever possible, in hauling the guns, a strong steel pulley is 
fastened horizontally to a steel pin in the rock, and the cable 
passed round it in such a way as to enable the men to push and 
haul. The men also have to haul up the necessary ammunition 
for the guns. 

The plan is for one body of troops with their artillery to get 
into a position dominating the enemy; and it is no uncommon 
thing for these hardy fellows. with their smaller guns, to bivouac 
on the very summit of Ment Blane by the side of the Jansen 
Observatory, where, after a brief rest, they are marched down 
again by easy stages, for some of the new recruits are apt to 
suffer from bleeding at the nose and ears, as well as severe head- 
aches and nausea, owing to the extreme rarefaction of the air. 

Usually the officers climb in advance, taking short cuts with 
the guide; and they are also attended by several signallers pro- 
vided with huge kitelike arrangements with which they communi- 
cate with the officers and troops down below. The field-telephone 
is also used, but the big hand-waved kite signals are often more 
convenient in very wild and rugged spots. 

Obviously, however, they ave impossible when the clouds roll up 
from the valleys, or down from the lower snow-peaks. Every 
pound of weight is saved wherever possible, and for the smaller 
guns no carriage whatever is used, beyond the men’s knees. For 
example, when it is proposed to bring a Maxim-Nordenfeldt into 
action the men carrying it screw up the sections, the gunner goes 
down on his back behind a rock, and soon gorges, peaks, glaciers, 





How one of the Swiss quick-firing Guns looks in Action 


and granite walls echo and reecho with the sharp roaring rattle 
of the automatic gun. 

It may be wondered how the wounded can be cared for and 
transported in a region so wild and precipitous that not even a 
mule or a burro can find foothold. The Red Cross men carry the 
wounded in a most ingenious way. ‘The less severely wounded 
are carried “ pickaback ” on a curious stretcher specially designed 
for the purpose, which offers a shelflike seat on the carrier’s back, 
and leg-rests extending along his sides. For cases of injury to 
the spine, very light full-length stretchers of ash wood and canvas 
are used. And as all military maneuvres nowadays are made as 
realistic as possible, one may frequently meet streams of ‘ wound- 
ed” coming down in this way to the headquarters round about 
Andermatt village. In Alpine warfare of this kind the bayonet is 
almost an unknown weapon, for it is doubtful whether men would 
ever get near enough to the enemy to use it. Indeed, for the most 
part,'it is hard enough to get a place in which one man can get a 
foothold where he can stand upright without support. At extreme 
altitudes the soldiers don their snow-shoes and Norwegian “ ski,” 
and abandon their heaviest artillery altogether. Here every step 
counts, and may have to be hewn with the ice-axe in the blue-green 
ice—a difficult and laborious task. 

Sometimes one man, more daring than the rest, will leave the 
main body and go off alone to reconnoitre the eneny. Not long ago 
one of these, Franz Hakluyt, of the Canton of Unterwalden, spent 
the whole of one night dangling from the end of a rope at the 
sides of an apparentiy bottomless precipice into which he had 
fallen. He had made himself fast, using his ice-axe as a post, and 
endeavored to crawl across an ice-bridge which had keen weakened 
by the sun, and which gave way when he was half over. He was 
unconscious and delirious when found next morning, but he had 
brought back intelligence of high military value. 

The Alpine maneuvres last about six weeks, and the soldiers 
receive about ten cents a day as pay. 


Sir Charles Dilke—A Political Tragedy 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonnon, May 73, 1905. 

N England, for the time being. we are all cabinet-makers, 

more or less. The country watches the ministry as hopeful 

urchins follow the ecyeling novice, waiting for the “ spill.” 

Delay only increases the certainty that the smash, when it 

comes, will be worth assisting at, will be a catastrophe really 
worthy of the slowness and sinuosities of its approach. The popu- 
lar impatience to have it over and done with is shown, as much 
as anything else, by the amount of canvassing that is going on as 
to what will happen afterwards. No one doubts that an appeal to 
the country, whether taken now or postponed till 1906, means a 
Liberal victory and a sweeping one. But as to the way in which 
the victory will be utilized, as to who is to preside over the Liberal 
government, as to how it will be composed, and as to the lines along 
which its policy will develop, men naturally and immensely differ. 
The position of Lord Rosebery alone is a storm-centre of contro- 
versy in the press, in the smoking-rooms of the great political 
clubs, and in the lobbies of the House. Will he be Prime Minister? 
Will he be Foreign Secretary? Or will he continue, as for so many 
vears past, to be neither in politics nor out. of them, the most 
brilliant and fascinating of Liberal statesmen, yet unable to 
simplify himself to the extent of playing his part in a Liberal 
cabinet? And if he is not the Premier, who will be? Lord Spencer, 
a blameless and wholly uninspiring nobleman, te the country a 
mere name, and to politicians valuable as a sort of buffer State 
between two warring factions? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman? 








Mr. Asquith? All these names are tossed about; and as for the 
minor offices, I have seen them filled a dozen times over by a 
dozen different men. It is an absorbing pastime, this of cabinet- 
making, if only you are on the outside, have no responsibility, and 
can construct your ideal ministry to suit yourself. 

But men walk warily when the name of Sir Charles Dilke is 
reached. Catch a cabinet-maker in the ecstasy of creation and 
you will find that however boldly he may have disposed of Rose- 
bery, Asquith, “C-B,”’ Winston Churchill, Lloyd-George, and the 
rest, he will show an unwonted diffidence when Dilke’s position 
comes up for settlement, and even if he allots him an office in the 
next Liberal cabinet, it will be with hesitation, and only after the 
precaution has been taken of placing a question mark after his 
name. In the March number of the Fortnightly Review, for in- 
stance, a writer who dilates on “ The Construction and Policy of 
the next Government,” has this to say about the Dilke problem: 
“There is one man of exceptional ability and experience who ought 
to be in the next administration; this is Sir Charles Dilke. It is 
said that owing to the unforgiving austerity of Mr. Stead and his 
puritan brigade, he is to be excluded. I hope the Liberal Prime 
Minister will have the courage to treat with disdain the rancorous 
bitterness with which Mr. Stead has pursued the member for the 
Forest of Dean. Whatever that gentleman’s offences may have 
been, he has been amply punished for them, and the country ought 
not to be deprived of the services of an able administrator merely 

(Continued on page 772.) 
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INCE Robert Louis Stevenson 
there has been no more versa- 
tile writer than Mr. Gilbert 
KX. Chesterton. His latest 
book, The Club of Queer 

Trades, shares one quality of his 
mind in common with all his work, 
the quality of brilliance. Mr. Ches- 
terton does not merely shine, he 
scintillates. There is a danger in 
his facility of clever rhetoric which 
it is hoped a maturity of thought 
and deepening feeling for what Car- 
lyle would call the eternal verities 
will counteract and subdue to a 
weightier if less brilliant speech. 
But we have no quarrel with his 
manner in the present book. The 
sparkle and quick inventiveness of 
his agile mentality cap the sportive 
fancy and amusing satire of the 
absurd adventures which involve his 
deft creations, and raise a foil to that 
farcical parody and monstrous para- 
gon of unclassed detectives, the re- 
tired judge, Basil Grant. Taken as 
parodies of the detective story as we 
know it in Poe or in Sherlock 
Holmes, The Club of Queer Trades is 
an intellectual feat as well as a 
laughable farce; but to achieve suc- 
cess in parody the perpetrator must 
at least be able to cope with the 
original story-tellers in invention 
and sensational surprise. So that-as 
stories, Mr. Chesterton’s adventures 
must, as they do, excite an interest 
tantamount to that of the originals. 
Even in his titles he achieves the 
successful suggestiveness of the 
parodist; they are all worth citing: 
“The ‘Tremendous Adventures of 
Major Brown”; “ The Painful Fall 
of a Great Reputation”; ‘“ The 
Awful Reason of the Vicar’s Visit ”; 
“The Singular Speculation of the 
House-agent”; “The Noticeable 
Conduct of Professor Chadd”; 
“The Eccentric Seclusion of the 








the tumbling foam on the bar, the 
sea alive in its depths, the quaint 
picturesqueness of the ancient. fish- 
ing town, the windswept marsh and 
swamp and wide expanse of the flats 
and sheep-commons. Even more 
characteristic is the expression, to 
use a phrase of Miss Waller’s own 
coining, of that- superabundant 
natural vitality which seems to 
intimate something of the fulness of 
joyful existence even in inanimate 
things. And greater than her love 
of nature is Miss Waller’s love of 
her fellow men. The creatures of 
her imagination, you feel, are very 
real to her, and she has put her 
heart into their making. And in 
Sanna she has sueceeded in develop- 
ing a more dramatic sense than in 
her first book. There is a plot to 
her story, and a mystery about her 
hero which is sustained to the end. 
It is in Sanna, however—her name 
was Susanna Oceana  Landers— 
that.the affection and interest of 
the reader are centred; madcap, 
fatherless, seaborn maiden of a 
charmed life, blithely unconscious 
of the rule she held over the hearts 
of her circle. We catch sight of her 
first, barefooted and bareheaded, 
racing her boat against the steamer 
that plied between the mainland and 
the island, into the harbor. We 
leave her a chastened woman, 
mounting the ripened years, gather- 
ing to her heart the harvest of joy 
and love she has reaped through 
sorrow, and entering a haven of 
peace leaning upon the arm of her 
lover. Between these points in her 
life lies the story that unfolds a 
stirring drama enacted by the 
various characters drawn together 
on the little stage of this island. 
There are depths of pathos and 
humor in the tale, especially in 
the loves and hates, the sayings 








Old Lady.” 


G. K. Chesterton, 
Author of “The Club of Queer Tradcs ” 


The Club of Queer Trades, accord- 
ing to one of its earliest members, 
is a society consisting exclusively of 
people who have invented some new and curious way of making 
money. For example, there is the Adventure and Romance Agency. 
Major Brown’s tremendous adventures ran him up against this 
agency by the aid of Basil Grant, but instead of having to arrest 
a felon, he was presented with a bill of costs and given this 
elaborate explanation by the smiling agent: “The Adventure and 
Romance Agency has been started to meet a great modern desire. 
On every side, in conversation and in literature, we hear of the 
desire for a larger theatre of events—for something to waylay us 
and lead us splendidly astray. Now the man who feels this desire 
for a varied life pays a yearly or a quarterly sum to the Adventure 
and Romance Agency, in return the Adventure and Romance 
Agency undertakes to surround him with startling and weird 
events. ... A very picturesque and moving story is first written 
by, one of the staff of distinguished novelists who are at present 
hard at work in the adjoining room. Yours, Major Brown (de- 
signed by our Mr, Grigsby), I consider peculiarly forcible and 
pointed; it is almost a pity you did not see the end of it. I need 
scarcely explain further the monstrous mistake. Your prede- 
cessor in your present house, Mr. Gurney-Brown, was a subscriber 
to our agency, and our foolish clerks, ignoring alike the dignity 
of the hyphen and the glory of military rank, positively imagined 
that Major Brown and Mr. Gurney-Brown were ihe same person: 
Thus you were hurled into the middle of another man’s story.” 
Likewise, each story reveals in a surprising manner some queer 
trade never before heard of, in which its participants are em- 
ployed. The final revelation, concerning Basil Grant himself, 
caps the climax to these startling disclosures. 


There were a great many readers for The Woodcarver of ’Lympus, 
and by the same token there ought to be more for the author’s 
second book, Sanna, which was recently published. Sanna is quite 
a different book from Miss Waller’s first work of fiction; for one 
thing the scene—ambiguously referred to as “The Island,” but 
stamping itself by the fidelity of the picture as Nantucket—is in 
contrast to the Green Mountains of Vermont where the Wood- 
carver sat on *Lympus and viewed life with an enlarged and 
clarified vision. But there is evident the same love of nature, the 
quick response to light and color, the fashioning of sky and earth 
to the mood and temper of the author’s artistic needs, whether in 
the woods and valleys and heights of the Vermont foothills or in 
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and doings of a company of old 
salts who constitute the * House of 
Commons,” and there is a_ tragic 
reach in the climacteri¢ scene of the 
book which is handled with moving 
insight and power. To tell the outline of the story would be to 
rob the reader of the dramatic interest of its plot: suffice it that 
in Sanna the reader will not only find a novel of entertaining 
qualities and fresh interest, but a work of uplifting and en- 
nobling influence, a spirit of faith and courage and charity which 
is inseparable from Miss Waller’s writing. Sanna is one of the 
few books of the spring that deserve a warm welcome and a 
wide reading. 


Drawn by Max Beerbohm 


I took up a little book of stories the other day without special 
interest in its contents, and found that after reading the first 
story I was impelled to go on to the second, and so on, until I had 
read the last and still wished there were more. Willa Sibert 
Cather is a new name to me, and The Troll Garden is evidently 
her first book. She derives her title from the following passage 
from Charles Kingsley, which appears on the title-page: “‘ A fairy 
palace, with a fairy garden; ... inside the trolls dwell,.... 
working at their magic forgés, making and making always things 
rare and strange.” A troll in modern folklore is, according to the 
dictionary, a familiar and friendly, but often mischievous dwarf. 
I suppose the title is intended to indicate the vein of psychological 
inquiry which the author has worked in disclosing the things rare 
and strange which happen in her peculiar studies. For they are 
peculiar, these stories; that is to say: each story deals with a 
phase, a situation, a mood, a temperament which is out of the 
beaten track, which bares the soul to the ironic humor or mock- 
ing circumstance or mischievous fate that has played havoc in a 
life, estranged or bereft or divorced it from its kind. Nor can it 
be*said that the author depends on the abnormal or unusual for her 
telling effects. The poignancy of the pathos in her appeal comes 
home swiftly and directly through our understanding and recogni- 
tion of the truth as we have sometimes observed it in a similar or 
familiar guise. There are but seven stories in the volume, but 
each one wrests a tragedy from the commonplace, and leaves a 
distinct impression of dramatic power. In style and manner, in 
psychological force and insight, these stories bear some family 
resemblance to Mrs. Edith Wharton’s earlier work, but the author 
of The Troll Garden has an individuality of her own and a dis- 
tinctive style. I don’t believe any short story ever moved me 
more than did “The Sculptor’s Funeral.” The name of Willa 
Sibert Cather is worth remembering. 
































the Sixth 


’ 


Miss Giulia P. Morosini, driving * Glorious,’ “ Glory,” and “ Peacoek,”’ Winner of the First Prize 


and “Judge Boardman,’ Winner of the Second Prize 


Harry L. Toplitz, driving “ Graeme Grattan’ 


PRIZE-WINNERS IN THE NEW YORK SPEEDWAY PARADE 


The Sixth Annual Speedway Parade, of which the prize winners are shown above, took place on Saturday, May 13 
Photographs by Juley 
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The Start of the Whitney Memorial Steeplechuse—* Good and Plenty” in the Lead 




















Taking the Water Jump—* Arian,” “ Good and Plenty,” and “ Gamecock” leading 
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The Finish—“ Good and Plenty” beating “ Flying Buttress” by a Length 


SCENES AT THE INAUGURAL RUNNING OF THE WHITNEY 
MEMORIAL STEEPLECHASE AT BELMONT PARK 


The Whitney Memorial Steeplechase, for horses four years old and upwards, the most valuable steeplechase of the American turf, 
was run for the first time at Belmont Park on May 13. Nine horses, including some of the best steeplechasers in the country, 
started in the race. Thomas Hitchcock’s “Good and Plenty” was the winner. As an innovation in steeplechasing, Mr. Belmont 
and seven others on horseback in the infield followed the runners throughout the race 

Photographs by Penfield 
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#27 By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Author of “The Masquerader” 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He finds Asshlin much changed, and very soon after his 
arrival he realizes that over the house has come some mysterious in- 
fluence which he is unable to explain. At dinner he is presented to 
Asshlin’s two daughters, Nance and Clodagh. 


CHAPTER III.—/(Continued) 

HAT dinner, like his drive from Muskeere, was an expe- 

rience to Milbanke. More than once his eyes travelled in- 

voluntarily from the candle-lit table, with its suggestion 

of another and an earlier era, to the high walls where the 

fire cast long shaits of ruddy light and long tongues of 
shadow upon Asshlin’s ancestors, painted in garments of silk and 
lace, that had once found a setting in this same sombre room. 
There was something strangely analogous in these dead men and 
women and their living representatives. The thought recurred to 
him again and again as he yielded to the pleasant influences of 
good wine and wholesome feod pressed upon him with unceasing 
hospitality. It was not the first time he had pandered to his taste 
for past things by comparing a man with his forefathers, but the 
result had never proved quite so profitable. In their uncommon 
setting, Asshlin and his children would have appealed to the most 
unobservant as uncommon types; viewed by the eyes of a student, 
they became something more, they became types of an uncommon 
race—of an uncommon class. 

With the spur of the old fascination and the goad of the new- 
born misgiving, he glanced again and yet again from his host’s 
hard, handsome features to the pictures, from the pictures to the 
warm-colored faces of the children. The study was absorbing. 
It supplied him with an agreeable undercurrent of interest while 
the ham and turkey were removed and Asshlin with much dex- 
terity distributed portions of an immense apple-pie deluged in 
cream; it still occupied his mind when—a whole cheese having 
been placed upon the table and partially partaken of—Burke pro- 
ceeded to remove the cloth. 

At the moment that the polished surface of the table was laid 
bare his glance, temporarily distracted from its study of the 
nearer pictures, was attracted and arrested by one portrait that 
hung in partial shadow above the carved chimneypiece. It was 
the picture of a tall, slight boy of sixteen or seventeen years, 
dressed in the black satin knee-breeches, the diamond shoe-buckles, 
and powdered queue of a past generation. 

Something in the pose of this painted figure, something in the 
youthful face, caught and held his attention. In unconscious 
serutiny, he leaned forward to study the shadowed features; then 
Asshlin, suddenly aware of his interest, leaned across the table. 

“That was what I meant, James, by saying one of them should 
have been a boy,” he said, sharply. “ Haven’t I justification?” 
He nodded half earnestly, half in malicious humor, towards the 
picture above the fire. 

For a moment Milbanke was at a loss; then all at once he com- 
prehended his host’s meaning. His gaze dropped from the picture 
to Clodagh sitting below it. Above the dark riding-habit and 
above the satin coat it seemed that the same olive skin, the same 
level eyebrows and clear hazel eyes, confronted him. 

“T see,” he said, quietly. “I see! A very peculiar case of 
family likeness.” 

He spoke affably, casually, in all innocence; nut searcely had 
the words left his lips than he precipitately wished them back. 
With a loud laugh, Asshlin struck the table with his hand. 

“Ah, good!” he exclaimed. “Good! Now, Clo, what have you 
got to say?” 

But with a gesture quite as vehement as his own, the girl 
raised her head. : 

“T say that it’s not true.” she said. “It isn’t true. I’m not 
like him.” She glanced from her father to Milbanke with sud- 
denly kindling eyes. 

“I’m not like him!” she repeated. “I won’t be like him!” 

Asshlin leaned back quickly in his chair. He was still laughing, 
but a shade of temper was audible in the laugh. 

“Do you hear that, James?” he said. “ We of the present gen- 


eration are altogether too good for the past. A slip of a girl 
nowadays thinks herself vastly superior to a great-great-grand- 
father who was the finest horseman and the most open-handed man 
in Munster. That's the attitude of to-day.” He moved aside as 
Burke reentered the room and laid a decanter of port and two 
glasses on the shining mahogany table. 

“My great-grandfather, Anthony Asshlin,” he went on, delib- 
erately, “was as fine a specimen of the Irish gentleman as ever 
lived—I don’t care who denies it. Have a glass of his port, James? 
He had a rare taste in wine.” 

There was an awkward silence while he filled the two glasses 
and pushed one towards his guest. 

But Milbanke’s ease of mind had already been upset. He held 
no key to the disconcerting situation; and it puzzled and _ per- 
plexed him as his first impression of his old friend had done. Both 
possessed elements that he vaguely knew to be hidden from his 
sight—out of focus from his present point of view. For a space 
he sat warily fingering his glass, but making no attempt to drink. 
Without openly seeming to observe it, he was conscious of Assh- 
lin’s half-humorous, half-aggressive mood; of the nervous atti- 
tude of the younger girl, and of Clodagh’s flushed face. 

To a newly arrived guest the position was strained. With 
glowing embarrassment he glanced from the rich, dark wine in 
his glass to its reflection in the polished surface of the table. 
Finally the awkwardness of the prolonged silence moved him to 
speech. 

“A great-grandfather who was a judge of wine is always worthy 
of consideration,” he murmured, amiably, as he lifted the glass 
to his lips. ‘“ I’m afraid mine was a teetotaller.” 

But his feeble attempt at humor was not destined to be suc- 
cessful. It drew a laugh from his host, but it was a laugh that 
found no echo. 

“You’re right, James!” Asshlin cried. “By Jupiter! you’re 
right! Anthony Asshlin was the finest man in the county—and 
I’m proud of him.” 

“He was the worst man in the county—and the greatest fool!” 

The words, so sudden and unexpected, came from Clodagh. For 
several seconds she had been sitting absolutely still; but now she 
lifted her head again, her flushed face glowing, her bright eyes 
alight with the quick enthusiasm, the hot temper that she had in- 
herited from her race. With a swift movement she turned from 
her father to Milbanke. 

“Do you think it great to be a fool—and a gambler?” she de- 
manded. 

Asshlin set down his glass noisily. 

“ Anthony Asshlin was no gambler,” he said. ‘‘ He was a sports- 
man.” 

Clodagh’s lip curled. 

“A sportsman!” she exclaimed. “Is it sport to keep game- 
cocks, to play cards and throw dice? To squander money that 
belongs to other people? To mortgage your property and to—to— 
to kill your brother?” The last words burst from her impetu- 
ously, impulsively; then suddenly she paused, shocked by her own 
daring. 

The silence that followed was short. With an equal impetu- 
osity Asshlin pushed back his chair and rose. 

“ By gad! Clo, that’s going too far!” he cried. “I'll not hear 
my grandfather called a murderer.” 

“ All the same, he killed his brother.” 

“Tn a duel. Gentlemen had to fight in those days.” 

“Because of cards? Because they quarrelled over cards 

Then, with a fresh change of expression, she appealed again to 
Milbanke. 

“Do you think that’s sport?” she asked. “To get no good out 
of ordinary things? To get no pleasure out of dogs or horses, ex- 
cept the pleasure of making them fight or race so that you can 
bet on the one you think best?” She stopped breathlessly; and 
Milbanke, desperately at a loss, gazed from one angry, excited face 
to the other. But he was saved the trouble of finding an answer ; 
for immediately Clodagh ceased to speak, Asshlin’s loud laugh 
broke in again. 

“Bravo!” he cried, boisterously. “ All the eloquence and all 
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the lack of logic of your sex! But don’t put those propositions 
to Milbanke; put them to yourself when you've reached his age. 
If you can’t tell at fifty-five why poor human creatures play and 
kill and make fools of themselves, you’ll have been a very lucky 
woman.” For an instant his voice dropped, the despondency, the 
restless ennui that Milbanke had previously noticed falling like 
a shadow over his anger. But the lapse was brief. With another 
laugh, and a shrug of the shoulders, he turned suddenly and, 
crossing the room, opened the door. 

“ Burke!” he called, loudly, across the hall. ‘“ Burke, bring 
more candles and another bottle of port—and the cards!” 

At the words Clodagh rose. 

“Father!” she exclaimed. below her breath. Then her voice 
faltered. The involuntary note of protest and appeal was checked 
by some other emotion. With a swift movement she crossed the 
hearth, picked up her whip and cap, and without another glance 
or word walked out of the room, followed noiselessly by Nance. 

Asshlin continued to stand by the door until the figures 
of his children had disappeared; then he turned back into the 
room. 

* James,” he said, suddenly, “ perhaps you don’t think it, but 
one hair of that child’s head is more precious to me than life. 
She’s an Asshlin to the tips of her fingers. She’s the whole race of 
us in one. The very way she repudiates us is proof enough for 
any man. I tell you, the whole lot of us, lock, stock, and barrel, 
are looking at you out of her eyes.” Again he paused; then again 
he shook off his passing seriousness with nervous excitability, re- 
seating himself at the table as burke entered. 

“Ah, here we are!” he cried. ‘“ Here we are! Come along, 
Burke, and show the light of heaven to us. Now, James, for any 
stakes you like—and at any game! What shall it be? Piquet? 
Or will we say euchre, for the sake of the days that are dead 
and gone? Very well. Euchre let it be—for any stakes you 
like. It’s the land of beggars, but, by gad! you'll find us game! 
Pass me your glass for another taste of Anthony’s port.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE unpleasant sensation of moving in the dark remained with 
Milbanke while Asshlin, still noisily excited, arranged the stakes, 
eut for the deal, and, having 
won the cut, distributed the 
cards. By nature he was lethar- 
gic and placid; by habit he was 
precise, methodical, and common- 
place. The advent into this new 
atmosphere, with its inexplicable 
suggestions and volcanic out- 
bursts, left him distressed and 
ill at ease. He was the type of 
man who, in every. relation of 
life, likes to know exactly 
where he stands. Having once 
satisfied himself upon that point, 
he was usually content to follow 
the routine of existence without 
trouble to those around him; 
but until it was fully defined he 
was a prey to a vague un- 
easiness. 

So absorbed was he by the 
trend of his own speculations 
that for the first five games he 
gave but small consideration to 
the cards. Then, however, his 
host jogged his attention with no 
uncertain hand. 

Pausing in the shuffling of 
the cards, he glanced across the 
table. ‘“ You’re playing like an 
old woman, James. Are your 
wits wool-gathering, that you’ve 
let me win every blessed game?” 

Milbanke looked up. “ For- 
give me,’ he said, hastily. 
“Forgive me. I was_ think- 
ing—” 

“Thinking that a_ broken- 
down devil of an Irishman isn’t 
high enough game to fly at?” 
Asshlin laughed. “ Well, I'll put 
some life into you. Ill double 
the stakes. What do you say to 
that?” He leaned back in his 
chair, balancing the pack of 
cards in his hands. 

Milbanke, with suddenly 
awakened observation, saw that 
his eyes glittered with excite- 
ment and that his lips were set. 
“Double the stakes?” he 
echoed, doubtfully. “ Oh — cer- 
tainly, if you think it will im- 
prove the game. For myself, I 
rarely play for money; I always 
think that the cards—” 

“ Are sufficient in themselves, 
I suppose,” Asshlin laughed. 





“ Burke!’ he called, loudly. 


“Don’t you believe it, James. 
Or if you do, I'll teach you bet- 
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ter. Come along! 
agreeable?” 

For a moment Milbanke was thoughtful; then he became con- 
scious of the other’s impatient glance. 

* Why—why, certainly,” he said. “ Anything you like.” 

“Spoken like a man!” Asshlin impulsively threw down the 
ards and then gathered them up again. “I see the embalming 
process isn’t completed yet. The antiquarians have left a shred or 
two of frail humanity in you. Well, we'll have it out. We'll 
put an edge on it. Come along!” He leaned forward, the reck- 
less brightness deepening in his eyes. 

But Milbanke hesitated. ‘“ Hadn’t we better settle up the first 
score and start afresh?” he said. ‘“ How do we siand?” He put 
his hand into his pocket. 

But the other waived the point. 

“Is it paying at this hour of the night?” he cried. “Give me 
a pencil and I'll jot down our difference, if you’re conscientious. 
But the balance will be on the other side before the candles are 
burned out. The devil forgot to bring luck to the Asshlins, since 
poor Anthony went below. But come along, man! Come along! 
Here’s to the youth of us!” He drained his glass, and turned 
again to the business of the cards. 

During the next half-dozen games neither spoke. With deep 
absorption Asshlin followed the run of the cards. Onee or twice 
an exclamation escaped him; once or twice he paused to re- 
plenish Milbanke’s glass or his own; but in every other respect 
he had eyes and thoughts for nothing but the business in hand. 
Milbanke, on the contrary—gambler neither by instinet nor by 
training, was infinitely more interested in his oppenent than in 
the play. 

As he watched Asshlin, a score of recollections rose to his mind 
—recollections that time and advancing age had all but effaced. 
He recalled the numberless occasions upon which the Lrishman, in 
the exuberance of youth, had sat over a gaming-table until the 
daylight had streamed in across the scattered cards, the heaped- 
up cigar ashes, and the emptied glasses; he reviewed the rare 
occasions on which his cajoleries had drawn him from his own 
mild pursuits to be a sharer in these prolonged revels; and with 
the memory came the thought of the headache, the sick sense of 
weariness, that had invariably lain in wait for him the following 
morning. A wondering admira- 
tion for Asshlin had always held 
a place in these jaded after-sen- 
sations—a species of hero wor- 
ship for one who could turn into 
bed at four in the morning and 
emerge at nine with all the vigor 
and vitality of the most virtuous 
sleeper. He had never fully 
realized that to men of Asshlin’s 
stamp dissipation, excitement, 
and action are potent stimulants, 
calling forth all the superfluous 
nervous energy that by nature 
they possess. While the tide of 
life runs high about such men, 
they are borne forward, buoyed 
up by their own capacity for liv- 
ing and enjoying. To them, ex- 
istence at high pressure is a 
glorious, exalted state, exempt 
from satiety or fatigue; it is the 
quieter phases of existence—the 
phases that to ordinary men 
mean rest, peace, domestic tran- 
quillity, and domestic interests, 
that these exuberant, ardent hu- 
man beings have cause to dread. 

An hour passed and still the 
idea of a past curiously reflected 
and curiously contradicted ab- 
sorbed Milbanke’s _ perceptions. 
Then gradually but decisively it 
was borne in upon his mind 
that his absorption was blunting 
his common sense. He was play- 
ing execrably. 

It has been said that he was 
no gambler; but neither was he 
a fool. With something of a 
shock he realized that he stood 
a loser to the extent of seven or 
eight pounds. With the realiza- 
tion he sat straighter in his 
chair. It was not that he 
grudged the money. He was 
generous—and could afford 
generosity. It was rather that 
that admirable quality which 
urges the Englishman to play a 
losing game was stirred within 
him. 

“By Jove! Denis,” he said, 
“T must look to my laurels! | 
used to play a better game than 
this.” 

Asshlin’s only answer was a 
laugh—a laugh from which all 
the bitterness had dropped away, 
leaving a buoyant ring of 


In for a penny, in for a pound! 


Are you 
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“ Bring more candles and the 








absorption and delight. Under the stimulus of excitement he had 
altered. He was exalted, lifted above the petty discontent, the 
pessimism, the despondency that tainted his empty days. 

And so for nearly two hours they played steadily; then Mil- 
banke paused and drew out his watch. 

“7 don’t know what sort of hours you keep in Ivreland,”. he 
hazarded. “ But it’s nearly twelve o'clock.” Asshlin had paused 
to snuff one of the eandles that had begun to gutter. At the 
other’s words, he glanced up in undisguised surprise. 

“ Hours?” he repeated. ‘ Why, any—or none at all. You don’t 
know the glory of having something to sit up for.” He paused for 
a second in a sort of eestasy. ‘“ You don’t know it; you can’t 
know it. You have never felt the abomination of desolation.” 
He laughed feverishly and gathered up the cards afresh. 

“Come, James! Your deal.” , 

And in this manner the night wore on. In the early stages 
of their play, Asshlin’s Juck stuck to him determinately; but by 
degrees his opponent’s more cautious and level play began to 
tell, and their positions were gradually reversed. By one o'clock 
Milbanke had made good his losses, and even stood with some 
trifling amount to his advantage. Here again he had mildly sug- 
gested a cessation; but Asshlin, more intoxicated by bad than he 
had been by good fortune, had demanded his revenge, and called 
loudly through the quiet house for more candles and more wine. 

3ut with the fresh round of play the luck remained unaltered. 
Milbanke continued to win. 

With a sleepy face. but .no expression of surprise, Burke re- 
sponded to his master’s call, replenishing the light and setting 
the port upon the table. But the players scarcely noticed his 
entrance or departure. Asshlin was playing with desperate reck- 
lessness; and Milbanke, without intent_or conscioustiess, was slow- 
ly falling under the influence of his companion’s excitement. As 
minute succeeded minute and Asshlin sat rigid in his seat—cut- 
ting, dealing, marking the result of each game upon a strip of 
paper—the elder man became more and more the satellite of thirty 
years ago, less and less the placid archeologist for whom the 
follies of the present lie overshadowed by the past. 

He forgot the long journey of the afternoon, the peculiar in- 
cidents of his arrival. A slight flush rose to his usually blood- 
less cheeks; he found himself watching the run of the ecards with 
a species of reflected  eager- 
ness, roused to an unaccustomed 
elation when the advantage fell 
to him. 

At three o’clock they played the 
last round. And it was only then, 
when the last card had _ been 
thrown on the table, and he had 
risen stiff from long sitting, the 
winner of something like twenty 
pounds, that he realized how com- 
pletely he had been dominated by 
this resurrected influence; domi- 
nated to the exclusion of personal 
prejudice and even personal com- 
fort. So strong was this impres- 
sion of past influences that he was 
roused to no surprise when, glan- 
cing at his companion, he saw 
him temporarily rejuvenated— 
his expression alert, his whole face 
vivified by the night’s excitement. 

Again a touch of the old sym- 
pathy rose within him. The reck- 
less, cynical man before him was 
momentarily effaced; the bright 
personality of long ago seemed to 
fill the room. 

“Good night, Denis!” he said, 
gently, holding out his hand. 

Asshlin caught it enthusiastic- 
ally. 

“Good night, James! Good 
night! And once more a thousand 
welcomes and a thousand thanks. 
You have been a drop of water in 
the desert to a parching man. 
Good night, and pleasant dreams 
to you! I'll reckon up my losses 
in the morning and write you a 
check. Good night!” 

Milbanke responded to the pres- 
sure of his fingers. ‘“ Don’t trouble 








about the money,” he said. ‘ Any 
time will do. Any time. But 
you're turning in yourself? We'll 


be up-stairs together?” 

But Asshlin shook his head. 

* Not vet,” he said. ‘“ Not after 
this. Ill take a turn across the 
fields and have a look at the night 
on the water. I feel too much 
awake, James, to be smothered by 
sheets and blankets. It isn’t often 
we feel life here—and the sensa- 
tion is glorious.” He drew up his 
tall, powerful figure and stretched 
out his arms. Then almost at onee 


he let them fall to his sides. 
* But what moonshine this is to 
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Asshlin was standing at the foot of the stairs, the glow- 
ing candle held aloft 





“Let me light you to 
He laughed quickly, and picking up one of the massive 
candlesticks, moved towards the door. ; 
For an instant Milbanke lingered in the dining-room, grown 
dimmer with the departing lights; then, hearing his name in his 
host’s voice, he hurried after him into the hall. 
Asshlin was standing at the foot of the stairs, the glowing 


you. you presaic Saxon!” he exclaimed. 
bed.” 


candles held aloft. Above him the high ceiling loomed shadowy 
and indistinct; behind him the dark wainscotted wall threw his 
figure into bold relief. It would have demanded but a slight 
stretch of fancy to picture him as his satin-coated great-grand- 
father grown to a dissipated .maturity as he stood there, the 
master-spirit in this house of fallen greatness. As Milbanke reach- 
ed his side he laughed once more precisely as Anthony Asshlin 
might have laughed, standing at the foot of the same staircase 
more than a hundred years ago. The taint of heredity seemed to 
wrap him round, to gleam in his unnaturally bright eyes, to re- 
verberate in his voice. 

“Up with you, James!” he cried. “I needn’t put your hand on 
the banister, like I have to do with some of my guests. You never 
yet drank a swerve into your steps. Well, I don’t blame you for 
it. It’s men like you that keep heaven a going concern, while poor 
devils like me are paving the lower regions. Good night to you!” 
With a fresh laugh he thrust the great candlestick into the other’s 
hand and turned on his heel. 

Milbanke remained motionless, while Asshlin passed across the 
hall and opened the door, letting in a breath of fresh, damp air 
that set the candle-flames dancing: then, as the door closed again, 
he turned and put his hand. on the banister. 

It was with a feeling of unreality mingled with the borrowed 
excitement still at work within him, that he began his ascent of 
the stairs. The natural fatigue consequent on the day’s journey 
had been temporarily dispelled, and sleep seemed something dis- 
tant and almost unatiractive. As he mounted the creaking steps, 
moving cautiously, out of consideration for the sleeping house- 
hold, he found himself wishing incontinently that he had offered 
his company to his host in his stroll towards the sea. 

As the desire came to him he paused. He could still overtake 
Asshlin!| He hesitated, glancing from the closed door of his 
bedroom to the hall lying below him in a well of shadow. Then 
suddenly he raised his head, at- 
tracted by a sound, subdued and 
yet distinct, that came to him 
through the silence of the house— 
the sound of light, hasty steps on 
an uncarpeted corridor. 

In the wave of surprise that 
swept over him he forgot his re- 
cent excitement, his recent wish 
for action and fresh air. Lifting 
the candlestick above his head, he 
peered along the passage that 
stretched away beyond his own 
door. But the serutiny was mo- 
mentary. Almost at once _ he 
lowered the candles and drew 
back, as he recognized the figure 
of Clodagh coming towards him 
out of the gloom. 

But if he felt embarrassment it 
was evident that she was con- 
scious of none. As she came with- 
in a few yards of him she halted 
for an instant to assure herself of 
his identity; then, her mind satis- 
fied, she stepped straight onward 
into the light of the six candles. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” -she said, 
quickly. “I was afraid for a 
minute that it was father.” 

As she lifted her face ingenu- 
ously even Milbanke—unversed in 
the study of women—could not fail 
to notice, if only vaguely, the 


changed picture that she made. 
She looked extremely youthful, 
almost childish; but now the 


youthfulness had a piquant femi- 
nine suggestion that had _ been 
lacking earlier. Down-stairs, 
clothed in the dark cloth habit and 
wearing her hair closely braided, 
she had suggested a charming and 
spirited boy rather than a girl 
who would one day be a woman; 
here, with her thick hair ruffled, 
her bright eyes softened by the 
shadows, her figure wrapped in 
the folds of an_ old-fashioned 
dressing-gown that swept volu- 
minously round her, she wore a dif- 
ferent aspect. She was a different 
being, possessing different charac- 
teristics, foreshadowing different 
possibilities. 

But the moment was not pro- 
pitious for such revelations. Mil- 
banke, unimaginative and embar- 
rassed, scarcely comprehended 
them; Clodagh herself was hardly 
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aware that they ex- 
isted. Full of the 
matter in hand, she 
-gave no time to re- 
flection, felt no awk- 
wardness on the score 
of unconventionality 
either of hour or of 
dress. 

“ve been waiting 
up for you,” she said, 
quickly. “I couldn’t 
go to sleep till Td 
seen you.” 

Milbanke was still 
confused. Moved by 
an undefined impulse, 
he extinguished three 
of the six candles. 

“Indeed!” he said. 
“But it’s very late. 
You must—you must 
be tired.” He glanced 
uncertainly round the 
landing as if seeking 
a chair to offer her. 
Then an idea struck 
him. 

“Will you come 
down-stairs?” he sug- 
gested. “The fire is 
still alight in the din- 
ing-room. You—you 
must be cold as well 
as tired.” He looked 
hesitatingly at her 
light gown. 

But Clodagh shook 
her head. 

“We mustn’t go 
down,” she said. “ He 
might come in and 
find us, and then we’d 
have a row. He and 
I, of course, I mean,” 
she added, politely. 
Then, as if impatient 
of the preamble, she 
plunged into the sub- 
ject she had at heart. 

“Mr. Milbanke,” 
she said, “will you 
promise me not to— 
not to, after to- 
night?” 

Milbanke’s face 
looked blank. “ Not 
to what?” he asked. 

“Oh, not to en- 
courage him—not to 
play with him. He’s 
ruining himself and 
ruining us all. 
Couldn’t you guess it 

from dinner — from 
the quarrel we had? 
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Oh, he’s so terribly foolish, and—and I’m 
The . whole 


so fond of him!” Her voice suddenly trembled. 


warm emotional force of her nature shone out upon him from 


her eyes. 


But he was laboring under the shock her revelation had given 


him. 


“Good heavens!” he stammered. 


’ 


such a thing.” 


“No; U know you hadn’t—I was sure you hadn't.” 


thrilled with quick relief. 


“No, no. Certainly not. But tell me about it. 
Dear me! I had no idea of such a thing.” 
“Oh, it began ages ago—before mother died. Burke 


the ‘life—the quiet life after England. 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


YRICAL are the trees 


Blossoming all together, 


Vocal the day with bees, 
Birds, and the breezy weather. 
Happiness keen as pain 
Lilts in the ringing rain, 
Drips in the showery trees, 


Lisping together. 


“IT had no idea—no idea of 
Her voice 
Dear me! 


says "twas 
He came home, you know, 


‘ 
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He lowered the candles and drew back as he recognized Clodagh 





when his father died, 
and he found the place 
in a bad way. He 
has never been rich 
enough to live out of 
the country, and he 
has never — stopped 
fretting for the things 
that aren’t here. But 
while mother lived he 
kept pretty good; 
‘twas after she died 
that he seemed not to 
eare. First he got 
gloomy and sad, then 
he got reckless and 
terrible. People were 
frightened of him. 
His friends began to 
drop away.” She 
paused for a moment, 
glancing down _ into 
the hall to assure her- 
self that all was quiet. 

“ It’s been the same 
ever since. Some- 
times he’s gloomy and 
depressed, other times 
he’s wild, like to- 
night. And when he’s 
wild he’s mad _ for 
cards. Oh, you don’t 
know what it’s like! 
It’s like being a 
drunkard — only dif- 
ferent—and_ worse. 
When he’s like that 
he’d play with any 
one—for anything. 
Last week he had a 


dreadful man—a 
horse - dealer from 
Muskeere, staying 
here with him for 
three days. They 


played cards’ every 
night — played till 
three or four in the 
morning. Father lost 
all the ready money 
in the house and 
nearly emptied the 
stables.” She paused, 
exhausted by her 
earnestness—her lips 
parted, her eager eyes 
scanning her listener’s 
face. 

Milbanke stood be- 
fore her, horrified 


and absorbed. An 
understanding of 


many things, before 
obscure, had come to 
him while she was 


speaking; and with the knowledge, a sudden deep pity for this 
child of his old friend—a sudden sense of guilt at his own blind- 
ness, his own weakness. 

“Miss Clodagh—” he said, quickly, in his stiff, formal voice. 
Then he paused as she raised her hand with a sharp gesture of 
attention. 

A heavy step sounded on the gravel outside the house. There 


was an instant’s hesitation; then Clodagh leaned forward with 


swift presence of mind and blew out the three remaining candles. 
“You understand now?” she whispered. 


“ Yes,” he murmured, below his breath. ‘ Yes; I understand.” 


A moment later he heard her flit down the corridor, and heard 
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Asshlin open the heavy outer door. 
To be Continued. 


Lyrical, too, art thou, 
Blossom of living beauty, 
Rapture upon thy brow, 
Joyousness all thy duty. 
Sorrow may woo in vain— 
Seek thee in sun or rain— 
Stab her with laughter now, 
Slay her with beauty! 
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John Bull. “ Back, man! Do you want to blow 
us all up?”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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“The Dance of the Hours” in “A Yankee Circus on Mars” at the Hippodrome 


TWO VIEWS OF THE NEW HIPPODROME IN NEW YORK 


The Hippodrome, New York’s newest amusement enterprise, is the largest playhouse in America. The building, which cost 
$1,750,090, extends from Forty-third to Forty-fourth Street on Siath Avenue, and has a seating capacity of 5200, which is 1800 
more than the Metropolitan Opera House. The stage is 200 feet wide, and extends back from the footlights 110 feet. A por- 
tion of the stage is arranged so that it may be lowered eight feet, and forms a tank holding 500.000 gallons of water. The 


performance now running at the Hippodrome is divided into two parts; the first called “A Yankee Circus on Mars”—a 
combination circus, ballet, and musical comedy; and the second “The Raiders,” a war drama in two tableaux 
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LARGE AND SMALL FAMILIES 
New York, May 16, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The article by Mr. A. S. Williams in your recent issue 
entitled ‘“ Large Families are Desirable,” in which Mr. Williams 
attempts a reply to Miss Martha 8S. Bensley’s article taking the 
negative view of that question, seems to me to miss the real point 
at issue. The question whether large families are useful or de- 
sirable, or the reverse, does not admit of any general answer, either 
affirmative or negative. No sweeping generalization can be made 
to fit individual cases; and all answers to the question which do 
not take account of this fact are beside the point. Obviously, large 
families may be “desirable” or “useful” in one case, and de- 
cidedly the reverse in another. Neither Miss Bensley nor Mr. 
Williams takes this aspect of the matter into consideration, but 
both attempt to settle the case offhand on general principles. Vari- 
ous considerations enter inte the matter—considerations of health, 
income, disposition, residence, etc. It is easy to see that a family 
of four or five children, which might be desirable in the case of 
strong parents in good circumstances, would be a serious handicap 
in the case of parents physically unsound and with small means. 
In the first case, assuming that the parents were competent to 
bring up children to the best advantage, a “ large family ” would be 
both useful and desirable; while in the other case, it is difficult to 
see how such a family—at least until its members had become self- 
supporting—could be anything but a burden. So to the question 
raised by Miss Bensley—* Are Large Families Useless?’’—the ap- 
propriate answer would seem to be, “‘ It depends.” 

I am, sir, Henry J. STEVENS. 


HARVARD AND THE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Boston, May 13, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—There is such widespread misunderstanding of the atti- 
tude of the faculty and former students of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology towards the proposed alliance with Har- 
vard that the public should be definitely informed, in as few words 
as possible, of the real grounds of the opposition of at least ninety 
per cent. of the men of those two bodies. College loyalty and 
sentiment, very properly, play a part in deteymining their atti- 
tude towards the suggested partnership, but it is a very minor 
one; the chief grounds of opposition are to be found in that: com- 
mon sense, clear thinking, and business caution which the insti- 
tute training does so much to foster. 

Four main arguments are used in urging institute men to ratify 
this proposed alliance: (1) that it will bring in’ money; (2) 
that it will save money; (3) that it will broaden the institute 
education; and (4) that it will promote the cause of higher edu- 
cation. Even were all these advantages to be secured, theo- 
retically, through an alliance with Harvard, the faculty and former 
students of the institute object, by an overwhelming majority, to 
the practical means proposed. By this “proposed agreement ” 
Technology is called upon to sign a contract vague and unbusi- 
nesslike in form, revocable at the will of either party, wholly con- 
tingent upon legal interpretations and decisions, pregnant with 
misunderstandings, and requiring the institute to assume most of 
the present burdens, and, in case of rupture, all future losses. 

This “agreement,” moreover, requires the institute to bury all 
her present resources in real estate near enough to Cambridge 
to share the disadvantages of that locality, but not near enough 
to partake of the real advantages cf the collegiate environment; 
forces her to agree to reimburse the university in the event of 
annulment of the contract; and compels her to reorganize her 
government, to limit her choice of an executive board, and radically 
to change a policy which has given her the prestige she now 
holds—a prestige which has been attained, moreover, only because 
of her unique position as an independent institution. 

Setting aside the question of the moral rights of the uni- 
versity, even though she may secure legal permission, to divert 
bequests from their intended purposes, and assuming that the 
Supreme Court decides that a part of the McKay money may legal- 
ly be spent at the institute, even then this highly objectionable 
“agreement ” does not achieve what it is supposed to accomplish. 
Were it to be ratified, the institute, for a generation to come, 
would secure from Harvard only money enough to pay the cost 
of teaching the Lawrence Scientific School students, and would 
be compelled to bear the whole burden of providing for the nat- 
ural expansion of the combined institution. The McKay endow- 
ment, under this plan of alliance, would yield to the institute 
only three-fifths of the income of the net income of the estate for 
about fifty years, and the sum then available would be only three- 
fifths of the income of the accumulation*of about five million 
dollars. To offset this, however, the institute would lose at least 
two million dollars in bequests contingent upon her independence, 
would undoubtedly forfeit State support. and, most serious of 
all, would almost wholly cut off the present and future financial 
support (direct and indirect) of the more than six thousand 
former students who are now enthusiastically ready to assist 
her. 

The plan of alliance will not save money for the institute, be- 
cause it does not and—except by giving a cheaper and less thor- 
ough education—cannot avoid duplication in either instruction or 
equipment. To save money in administration (following the 
example of business “ mergers”) is possible, but only on con- 
dition of making the institute an integral part of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The plan will not really broaden the educational life of the in- 
stitute; it will merely substitute for the well-recognized and thor- 
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oughly tested spirit of, Technology the different spirit of the uni- 
versity. The students of the institute, already pressed with the 
necessary work of their own courses, could find no time for in- 
tercourse with those of Harvard, even were they to be admitted 
(as Dr. Pritchett says they are not) to the undergraduate classes 
of the university. The association of Harvard and institute pro- 
fessors upon one faculty is likely to lead*to friction rather than 
to educational development, since the Harvard members to be 
injected are mainly heads of established: courses. As to the broad- 
ening which is supposed to come from paying larger salaries to 
teachers, that cannot take place for at least fifty years, since 
neither the “ proposed agreement” nor the McKay endowment 
(until the death of the last annuitant) can provide higher 
salaries. 

The projected alliance, finally, will injure, not help, the cause 
of higher education: (1) -because it does away with competition, 
that leading stimulus to educational development; (2) because 
it creates a school too large for the only right kind of higher edu- 
cation — that which places every student under the immediate 
supervision of one or more members of the faculty; (3) because 
it restricts the choice of youth seeking a higher technological edu- 
cation to one kind of institution in this educational centre; and 
i4) because it brings to an end the great endeavor of Rogers, 
Runkle, Walker, and their associates to build up, on a basis of 
science, modern languages, history, and economics, a true uni- 
versity which shall meet modern conditions and needs more fully 
than can any of the older colleges. 


I an, sir, M. I. T. ALUMNUS. 


ANDREW JACKSON’S DUEL 
DUNSTABLE, MASS., May 12, 1905. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str,—Apropos of F. A. Olds’s communication in your issue of 


April 29, in which he says, ‘*‘ Upon a very careful examination of 


the matter of the duel between Andrew Jackson and Colonel Avery, 
I find that the correct date of the challenge is August 12, and not, 
as I at first thought, August 3,” allow me to say that the post- 
script of the challenge shows conclusively that the challenge was 
not dated August 3. The postscript is ‘“ This Evening after court 
is ajourned.” This shows that the challenge was written on a day 
when the court was in session, and as August 3 was Sunday, that it 
was not written on that day. I am, sir, 
C. W. Lewis. 


BIRDS AND WOMEN’S HATS 


' DENVER, CoL., May 14, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In a recent WEEKLY was a note on “The Passing of 
the Egret.” Now I would like to ask why is it that those who 
write on the subject of women wearing birds and plumage, to obtain 
which the life of the bird must be sacrificed, invariably present 
but one side of the question? Where do the men that kill them 
come in, and which is more cruel, for a woman to go into a 
millinery shop and choose a hat already adorned with the dead 
bird, or for a man to deliberately kill the bird he sees before him 
full of the joy of life? It seems to me just as laudable to wear 
them for vanity’s sake as to commit a wrong for the sake of re- 
muneration. I an, sir, 

F, E. BURLEW. 


18 “TIPPING” BRIBERY? 
YouNGSTOWN, OHIO, May 14, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—In your issue of May 13 you have in your comment col- 
umn some remarks concerning the antigraft bill of Wisconsin, in 
which it classifies tips as bribery or petty graft. : 

To bribe is to reward or to give any person or persons to vio- 
late his or their official’ duty for the benefit, or in compliance 
with the wishes of the party by whom or on whose behalf the bribe 
is given or promised. 

A person never tips to bribe or to influence a servant’s act, but 
as 2n appreciation for service rendered. The guest does not tip 
or promise to tip or reward the waiter before he has had his meal, 
but he may give him a token of appreciation after he has en- 
joyed his meal. How, then, can that be influencing the action 
of a servant, and how can tipping come under the head of bribery? 

I am, sir, R. B. BARNETTE. 





TAINTED MONEY 


Cuappagua, N. Y., May 15, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—A little light on the subject of “tainted money” is fur- 
nished by an incident which occurred during the War of 1812. The 
Quakers were, of course, strongly opposed to war, and very con- 
sistently declined to handle “ prize goods.” The captain of a coast- 
ing vessel sought to evade the payment of a debt by taking ad- 
vantage of this fact. He proffered the amount of his indebtedness 
to an old Quaker with the remark that it was prize money. 

The other, equal to the occasion, responded: “ Friend, I come 
by this money honestly, and feel no concern whatever. If thee 
did not, thee will have to settle with thy Maker.” 

IT am, sir, ALBERT R. LAWTON. 
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The American Sweet Tooth 


Tue Bureau of Forestry has been study- 
ing the maple-sugar industry with the view 
of securing a larger use of the maple forests. 
Since 1850 the area of maple-sugar farming 
has greatly changed and shrunk. In early 
days maple sugar was commonly made, even 
in many parts of the South, because cane 
sugar was virtually unobtainable. There is 
no longer even a limited production in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. This is be- 
cause cane sugar can now be bought every- 
where at a low price, and is preferred to 
maple sugar for sweetening. In Indiana, 
Michigan, and Illinois the maple trees have 
been extensively cut for lumber, thus re- 
ducing the opportunity for tree-tapping. In 
those States also the markets are glutted 
with imitations, which remove the incen- 
tive to extending the industry. In other 
States, however, as in western Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, New York, and in New 
England, the maple-sugar industry has held 
its own or been increased. 


Three Dollars an Acre for Maple 
Sugar 

As a result of the study recently made, 
definite directions for the management and 
improvement of existing groves, and for the 
establishment of new ones in suitable locali- 
ties and under different conditions, have 
been prepared and will soon be published. 
Many valuable data regarding the profit in 
making maple sugar were also collected. 
From these it appears that a farmer can 
easily clear about $3 an acre from a sugar 
grove. The expenses in this estimate are 
placed at a maximum; all the labor and 
hauling are charged in at market rates, 
though as a matter of fact the sugar season 
falls at a time when the farmer has little 
other employment for himself or his horses. 


Hickory Bark as Flavoring 

The most common substitutes used in the 
adulteration of maple sugar and syrup are 
other sugars and glucose. Much of the so- 
called maple syrup on the market is nothing 
but a combination of sweets with a little 
maple molasses added to give the maple 
flavor. There is also a maple syrup which 
contains no maple at all, but the flavor is 
obtained by adding to the compound an ex- 
tract of hickory bark. This extensive 
adulteration forces the producers of pure 
maple syrup to compete with cheap imita- 
tions. The price of their raw product is 
kept down, and the forests of maple are not 
as profitable to their owners as they other- 
wise might be. 





Disease Carried by Spray 


A Frencu military surgeon in Algiers has 
recently found that spray driven ashore from 
a stormy sea can effectively transmit disease 
germs. Carrying on his investigations at 
Bab-el-oued, near Algiers, at a point where 
a number of sewers discharged into the sea, 
he found that the spray, which was driven 
some 150 feet ashore and high into the air, 
contained three times the number of germs 
ordinarily present in the air. This spray 
forms a mist which permeates the houses 
near to the water’s edge, and in it a num- 
ber of virulent bacilli were found. When a 
gale is blowing offshore the effect is still 
more pronounced and the proportion of 
germs increased, and the investigator is con- 
vinced that steps should be taken to protect 
shores from sewage pollution. 


Effects of Burning Sugar on 
Bacteria 


Ir was recently demonstrated before the 
Society of Biology at Paris that the ancient 
custom of burning such substances as sugar, 
resin, and certain aromatic plants for fumi- 
gation and disinfection was of considerable 
value, as these materials gave off vapors 
with antiseptic properties which made them 
most useful germicides. This is due to a 
large amount of formie aldehyde in the 
vapors, and it was found that when 2 grams 
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(31 grains) of sugar were burned in a bell 
glass of 12 litres (12.6 quarts) capacity, 
objects infected with the bacillus coli, 
bacillus typhosus, the vibrio of cholera, the 
bacillus tuberculosis, and other pathenogenic 
germs were destroyed within half an hour. 
Other more resistant bacteria required a 
somewhat longer exposure, but eventually 
succumbed. 





A Useful Member 


THE small son of a clergyman who was 
noted for his tiresome sermons overheard 
two friends of his father saying how dry 
they were, and how hard it- was to keep 
awake during them. The following Sunday, 
while the minister was preaching, he was 
astounded to see his son throwing pebbles 
at the congregation from the gallery. The 
clergyman frowned angrily at him, when the 
boy piped out in a clear treble voice: 

“It’s all right, pop. You go on preaching; 
I’m keeping them awake.” 








Apvicze To MotHers.—Mrs. Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[{Adv. 





THE USE OF BORDEN'S 
EaG_Le Branp CONDENSED MILK insures strong, healthy children, 
as reputable physicians testify. Those who use it for their 
babies are spared the dangerous disorders of infantile diges- 
tion; their children mature as they should in weight, size and 
health Beware of unknown brands.—|Adv.] 








CHARTREUX STILL MADE IN SPAIN. 

Liqueur of finest quality can be made in that country.—An er- 
ror corrected. 

There appeared recently in some of the American dailies an ar- 
ticle stating that the Carthusian monks, celebrated for the manu- 
facture of the famous Chartreuse liqueur, had returned to France 
from Spain, in which latter country they had sought a domicile as 





a result of the French association laws, privilege to this effect | 


having been granted by the French government. It was stated 


also that it had been shown that their famous liqueur could not | 


be made at the newly acquired property of the monks in Spain, | 


near Tarragona, of the same quality, flavor and bouquet as before 
their expulsion from France. ‘ 

This statement, it proves, is not correct, for Batjer & Co, 45 
Broadway, New York City, the American Agents for the genuine 
Chartreuse, now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux, wired to the 
European Agents of the monks, asking if the order had returned 
to France to make Chartreuse because the Spanish product was 
unsatisfactory. and a reply was received saying that there was no 


truth in the story The cordial manufactured by the monks in | 


Spain has proved to be of the finest quality and of the same flavor 
and bouquet as that made by them before their removal to Spain. 
—|Adv.} 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—{Adv.} 


Uszt BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—lAdr. 








Don't neglect a Cough. Take Piso’s CurE FoR CONSUMPTION 
in time. By druggists 2s5c.—|Adv.| 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


There’s a unique 





adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds 


quite so good for sha- 


nothing 


ving. 
Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 


re 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES GHARTREUX 


-—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Se aheck. 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPALN,. WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE. AND KNOWN THROUGH.- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE, THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND IT 1S NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT 
TO USE THEOLD BOTTLE AND LABEL AS WELL), 
DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS 
WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS 
NECTAR. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. . 
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GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 





Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 


The battlefield of Gettysburg and the National 
Capital in all the glory of its spring freshness are 
attractions so alluring that few would feel like 
refusing to visit them. It is to place these two 
attractions within easy reach of every one that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces a tour 
over the interesting battlefield, through the pict 
uresque valleys of Maryland, and an entertaining 
stay at Washington. 

he tour will leave New York, West Twenty-third 
Street, 755 A.M., and Philadelphia 1220 PM., 
Saturday, May 27, in charge of one of the Company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of six days 
An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies will accompany the party 
throughout. Round trip tickets, covering trans 
portation, carriage drives, and hotel accommodations, 
will be sold at the extremely low rate of $22 from New 


| York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, and 


a rates from other points 
or itineraries and full information apply to ticket 


| agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifttr Avenue, New York, 


342 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N J; or address Geo W Boyd, General 


' Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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V.—Mr. Mudison Plays the Races 


= ORSE-RACING is undoubtedly the sport of kings,” I 
observed to Mrs. Underbunk, as we sat on the club- 
house baleony at Morris Park yesterday. 

“ Undoubtediy,” she said, sweetly. ‘ But kings, you 
know, are a pretty bad lot.” 

Of course she did not really mean it, but she has a way of railing 
at things just to be clever; yet it struck me that there might 
possibly be some underlying sense in her remark. It was rather 
unfair of her, however, as she had just cashed in on Morgan 
Styne’s Sassafras at 10 to 1. When I suggested that she was a 
bit inconsistent, she retorted that she had only a woman’s passion 
for gambling. 

* Last year I went to Nice for Lent, thinking it would be quiet 
down there,” she said. ** As a result I lost six months’ allowance 
at Monte Carlo.” 

“You are safe here,” said I, laughing. ‘There are no wheels 
running in New York.. We do not allow gambling in this State.” 

She opened her blue eyes-so wide that to escape their baneful 
influence I ran away to the ring, ostensibly to put up a hundred 
for her at 7 to 1 on the Garish stable’s Umbrella. 

Now horse-racing may be the sport of kings, but I maintain 
that it is still very respectable, and [ have no sympathy with the 
bigots who are constantly attacking the tracks. These tracks are 
owned and supported by our very best people, and it is quite the 
smartest thing you can do to run a stable. Take, for instance. 
our little party yesterday—the Morgan Stynes, Evelyn Garish 
with Harry, the Plumstones, and Timpleton Duff—all with horses 
running, besides dozens of others we know. Would they support 
anything that was not eminently proper? The charge is made 
that it is gambling. Harry Garish end Timpey Duff would no more 
have their names connected with the ownership of a gambling- 
establishment than they would die, but they support racing because 
it is a noble sport; it takes people out-of-doors, out in the fresh 
air and sunshine, among the green lawns and trees. And is there 
anything more exciting, more exhilarating, than to see the 
thoroughbreds struggling for the mastery when you stand to win 
or lose a few thousands? Fortunate indeed is the public to have 
such men as Garish and Duff working in..the interest of clean 
sport, and putting it on a thoroughly businesslike and paying 
basis, men whose fathers’ names were symbols of integrity in the 
business world, whose own names head the subscription lists of 
every charity in the city. As [ told Mrs, Underbunk, Garish is 
the moving spirit in the Antipoolroom League, and has done a 
great deal for the community in ridding it of those gambling-holes, 
which are so demoralizing to the wage-earners. She immediately 
inquired if the thousands of men and women we saw all about us 
consulting their information sheets were not wage-earners, think- 
ing, of course, that she had me cornered; but I was able to 
reply like a flash that they were not—most of them got their 
money in other ways. 

Womanlike, she was not satisfied, but went on to ask if Garish 
had tried to root out gambling at the tracks. 

An absurd question! But patiently, as simply as I could, I ex- 
plained to her that while a few persons might watch horses race 
just to see which was the fastest, the great majority of the public 
demanded the additional interest given by an opportunity to make 
ten dollars by risking one. It cost a great deal to support the tracks 
and stables, and there was no company of philanthropists living that 
would dare go into such a venture without being sure of enough 
gate receipts to pay expenses and twenty per cent. on the money 
invested. The betting-ring was therefore a necessity if we were 
to have the glorious sport at all. 

Mrs. Underbunk was only about half satisfied, but she is a very 
strict little soul in her theories. and I saw that it was useless to 
argue with her. That she had come at all was a surprise to me, 


but Evelyn Garish asked her up to their Westchester house to spend 
a week-end and help her with the bazar they are to have at 
Lazydays, to secure money for the work of St. Simon’s parish. 
She suggested that we all meet at the track yesterday, as her 
horse Umbrella was to run in the May Handicap and would be 
a sure thing at long odds, so I’ agreed to take Gladys up in my 
car. We were to have had luncheon at the club-house with the 
Garishes and their party, which included the Stynes, the Duffs, and 
the Plumstones, but as luck would have it a policeman held me up 
for overspeeding on Seventh Avenue, and took us to the police 
station. What a nuisance those fellows are! He said we were 
running at twenty-five miles an hour, though my chauffeur and I 
both swore that our machine could not do better than eight under 
any circumstances. Fortunately the police court was still in ses- 
sion, near by, and I was able to get away after giving cash bail to 
appear next Wednesday. The judge was a very decent fellow and 
apologized for holding me. He said it was the law, to which I re- 
torted emphatically that the law should be changed, as I was 
getting thoroughly tired of being arrested every time I took out 
my car. For fear of another interruption by the police I had to 
proceed very slowly, and after we reached the track we had hardly 
more than enough time to swallow a bite of hincheon before the 
call for the first race. 

There was quite a gathering of the clans, and I must say it was 
very jolly to see everybody again, fresh and rested after their 
Lenten seclusion. Long Island and Westchester seemed to have 
emptied themselves into the club-house. Jack Twitter was there 
with his two daughters, and Julius Hogginson Fairfield in close 
attendance on Constance. Charley Bullington, who was in on the 
recent bulge in potash common, brought up the Verys and Lord 
Less on his new coach, and made a mess of it after he passed the 
gates, as his leaders got beyond his control when Winthrop Jump- 
kin 7th came up behind in that infernal car he hires. It sounds 
like a knitting-mill in busy times. The Earl of Less jumped and 
landed in a bush, scratching himself severely, though he would 
have been perfectly safe on top, as a half-dozen policemen and a 
couple of grooms were hanging on to the fractious pair. Then 
there were the Plumstones, Gastly, with some men from the 
Cholmondeley Club, and a number of the professional horsy set 
who seem to stable themselves somewhere for the winter, and come 
forth in the spring with red faces and red waistcoats. 

Gladys Underbunk is a thoroughgoing sport in a quiet way, for 
when Morgan Styne had tipped me on his Sassafras and I had told 
her what a good thing it was, she got a small roll out of the 
recesses of her automobile coat, and usked me to put up twenty- 
five for her to win. As Sassafras was understood to be a cripple, 
and the tipsters had Uncle Bill as a sure thing, I got 10 to 1 
on the Styne colt, and he won in a romp. It was a splendid race. 
This was sport at its best, as 1 pointed out to Gladys. The air 
clear and soft; the sunshine glimmering over the rolling green- 
sward; the gay, happy thousands keyed to the highest pitch of 
excitement, while the clean-limbed horses, the brightly clad boys 
crouching tight in the saddles, struggled nose and nose for the 
mastery, then flashed under the wire with the gallant little 
Sassafras full two lengths in the lead—this was glorious. Mrs. 
Underbunk asked why there was not more enthusiasm over the 
winner, and I, of course, had to explain that Uncle Bill at 2 to 1 
carried the money of the crowd, and as he had broken down at the 
entrance to the stretch there was naturally some disappointment 
among the masses. Simple creature! When I handed her a roll of 
$275 she was loathe to take it, said that it seemed wrong to make 
money so easily, and wanted to know whose it was. When she 
heard that it came from the bookies she was concerned lest they 
could not afford it, but I explained that they had got it from the 

(Continued on page 770.) 
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All Invited 


A Lupicrovus instance of absent-minded- 
ness was afforded by the pastor of a church 
in a small town of Virginia. Not long ago, 
one Sunday morning, this minister forgot 
to give the usual announcement of social 
events for the week. He had uttered some 
words of his final blessing, when a deacon, 
in a whisper, invited his attention to the 
omission. Whereupon the clergyman ceased 
praying and said: 

“ Brethren, I omitted to inform you that 
an oyster supper will be served at Brother 
Mullin’s house next Friday evening, the 
20th instant. All are invited to come, 
bringing their own bowls and spoons.” 
Then, continuing his invocation, quite un- 
conscious of the humor of the situation, the 
worthy man added: 

“And may the Lord have mercy on your 
souls! Amen.” 





Concerning Seasickness 


Two Congressmen, discussing the discom- 
forts of travel, happened to branch off on 
to the subject of seasickness. One of them 
said: 

“Talk about seasickness; the fellow that 
travelled with me on my last European trip 
beat anything I ever met in all of my expe- 
rience before. I tried all sorts of remedies 
on him, but without avail. He kept re- 
peating, ‘Oh, I am so sick—I am so sick.’ 

“Finally I cried out, ‘Can’t you keep 
anything on your stomach? 

“*Only my hands, Tom; only my 
hands.’ ” 





As to Farmers 


Tue late Senator Quay, among his other 
varied pursuits, was somewhat of an agri- 
culturist. One day there was a discussion 
between several of his colleagues regarding 
the definition of a gentleman farmer. Some 
contended that a farmer was a farmer, and 
the matter of his wealth could make no 
difference in the name. Presently one of 
the speakers appealed to Quay, and asked 
him if he would define the difference between 
an ordinary farmer and a gentleman farmer. 
The Senator thought for a minute, and said: 
“There’s this difference between the two: 
One eats what he cannot sell, and the other 
sells what he cannot eat.” 





On the List 


On one of the old turnpikes yet remain- 
ing in the South a big touring-car had twice 
rushed through the gate without paying toll. 
The third time they made the attempt the 
negro toll-man shut his gate, and brought 
them to a stand. With indignation, the half- 
dozen occupants of the car declared they 
were entitled to ride free. 

“Look at your own board,” said the 
spokesman. “It says, ‘ Every carriage, cart, 
ér wagon drawn by one beast, 2 cents; every 
additional beast, 2 cents.’ We’re not drawn 
by any beast at all.” 

“No; but here’s where ye come in, sah,” 
replied the darky, pointing to another clause, 
as follows, ‘ Every half-dozen hogs, 4 cents.’ 
An’ three times four is twelve,” he 
added. 

The twelve cents was paid 





An Expert Witness 


A SMALL boy who was brought as a wit- 
ness before an eminent judge was asked by 
his Honor if he knew the nature of an oath. 
“Well, T ought ter,” replied the boy; “ I’ve 
been your Honor’s caddie fer two years.” 





Fishing 
First FisHerMan. “ How long did it take 


you to catch all those fish?” 
Seconp FISHERMAN. “ Three flasks.” 
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REPEATING RIFLES FOR HUNTING. 


In the Spring the wily woodchuck is quarry worthy of the rifleman’s skill. 
Riflemen differ as to what caliber cartridge is best adapted to “chucking,” but 
all agree that the rifle for this, as for all kinds of hunting, is some one of the nine 
different Winchester models. For results, always use Winchester guns 
for all your shooting and Winchester make of cartridges in all your guns. 
FREE: Send your name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., + - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



































EQUITABLE 


MENRY B.HVDE 


1.W. ALEXANDER uhh | J.H.HYDE 
Y VICE PRESIDENT 


TIME AND TIDE 
WAIT FOR NO MAN 


Every tick of the clock 
brings you nearer the un- 
productive years of your life. 

At the flood-tide of your 
life make provision for your 
mature years. 

An Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable will return your sur- 
plus earnings when you need 
them most — and meanwhile 
your loved ones are protected. 

















Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 


Writo to GAGE E. TARBELL 2"? Vico P 


SEND THIS COUPUN FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States, 120 Broapway, New York. 
Dept. No. 22. 
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(Continued from page T68.) 
crowd who had mostly backed Uncle Bill. Then she wanted to know 
if I knew of any other good things. 

Julius Hogginson Fairfield came strutting up all smiles, and told 
us in an offhand way that he had put up five hundred on Sassa- 
fras, making quite a killing. It sounded very well, only I had hap- 
pened to be right in line behind him when he placed a ten-dollar bill 
on the Styne colt. But people do like to give the impression of 
being real sports. I was tempted to remark that men who had to 
depend on their brains for a living, like writers, had no business 
risking even ten on the result of a race, but I decided to leave 
him happy in the profound impression he had created as a wise one. 
Though we did not ask him, he followed us down to the paddock 
with Evelyn Garish when we went to look over her Umbrella, and 
he declared positively that he was going to bet his imaginary five 
thousand straight and place on the black filly. But when I heard 
that Pebble, the 
darky, was to be up 
in place of Tomlin- 
son, the boy who 
rides regularly for 
the Garish stable, 
but-was under sus- 
pension, I got my 
friend Cantle, the 
trainer, off behind a 
tree and consulted 
him. Evelyn Garish 
said she would 
never forgive herself 
if we did not back 
Umbrella, for she 
believed it was like 
finding money, and 
I had to assure her 
that I would: but 
when Mrs. Under- 
bunk handed me 
$100 I whispered to 
her for permission 
to use my own judg- 
ment. It came so 
straight from that 
trainer that 4 to 1 
on Doctor B. to win 
seemed too good a 
thing to miss. In 
all my life I have 
never seen such a 
poor race. Doctor 
B., undoubtedly the 
best in the lot, was 
practically left at 
the post, thanks to 
the starter, and the 
Garish filly led all 
the way and finished 
in a walk. Mrs. 
Underbunk was so 
wildly excited over 
the result that she 
forgot all about 
there ever having 
been any other horse 
in the race at all, 
and I just had not 
the courage to en- 
lighten her. So when 
she told me to hurry 
down to those dear 
bookies and get her 
money, I retired to 
a quiet spot and 
found solace in a 
Scotch and_ soda. 
Then I counted 
eight hundred out of 
my own pocket and 
went back to the 
baleony and paid 
up, and effusively 
thanked Mrs. Gar- 
ish for having let me know about Umbrella. It was pretty hard 
to have to look pleased to death after Doctor B. had taken a large 
vart of my money, in addition to my settling with Gladys. Then 
to make matters worse that infernal Fairfield had to come bowling 
up and intimate that he had hit the ring for close to twenty thous- 
and, though T had seen him pass a small roll of tens into the hands 
of the shirt-sleeved gentleman who takes in the money for J. Cohen. 

Still Mrs. Underbunk’s gratitude was worth paying for. She had 
got thoroughly into the spirit of the sport, and wanted to know 
if I had any more good things. I asked her playfully if she did not 
think betting was wrong. 

“It is delightfully wrong,” said she, seriously. “ But I under- 
stand those bookmakers are a horrid lot of men, and why shouldn’t 
I take their money?” 

So she made a sentimental bet on Harry Garish to win the 
steeplechase at two miles and a half, on Fencerail. heavily weighted. 
Garish did not seem to have a ghost of a chance on his ancient 
jumper, and was quoted at times as long as 20 to 1. T got her 
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He had put up five hundred on Sassafras, making quite a killing 


15 to 1 for a hundred, but was wise myself. I always was afraid 
of steeplechases, particularly with gentlemen riders up. Fencerail 
was never in the running till the last two jumps, one of which 
Blue Fox, the favorite. refused absolutely, while the second sent 
Tommy Tattler off of his Rockaway into the water. It was a 
positive sin the way Fencerail came home lengths in front of the 
surviving bunch. 

By this time I inwardly vowed that I should follow Mrs. Under- 
bunk, and at least quit the game even. Gastly came up and said 
that he liked Primrose in the fourth, and she declared sweetly that 
she would back anything Mr. Gastly liked, so I proceeded to send 
my money along with hers, and Primrose came down the stretch 
when the bugle was calling the fifth to the post. Gastly was not 
seen about the club-house again. With a like result in the last two 
with horses chosen for their pretty names, I had not enough money 
left to give cash bail, so the run over to Lazydays was made 
at a very sedate 
speed. However, I 
did not mind going 
slowly. The Gar- 
ishes in their break, 
with the Stynes, Ce- 
cil Hash, and Sally 
Bilberry, passed us 
on the road, and 
when I explained 
thit the machine 
was out of order, 
they wanted Gladys 
Underbunk to go on 
with them. Delight- 
ful woman! She re- 
fused. She was in 
the highest of 
spirits with a couple 
of thousand in win- 
nings tucked away 
in her automobile 
coat, and I[ was 
quite consoled for 
my own losses. When 
I railed at her for 
the sudden change 
in her views on bet- 
ting, she replied 
that she thought 
racing was fairer 
than roulette, be- 
cause you could get 
inside information, 
like our tip on Um- 
brella. 

Luck changed a 
bit last night. I 
won quite a little 
at bridge from Cecil 
Hash and Evelyn 
Garish. This morn- 
ing I am_ feeling 
brighter, but I am 
staying in my room, 
as the rector at St. 
Simon’s always bores 
me to death. This 
afternoon I am to 
try a_ little golf, 
though I have not 
played it in years. 
I feel that I need 
some violent exer- 
cise. 


2 Mr. Mudison mar- 
ried Mrs. Underbunk 
at St. Simon’s in 
June. The wedding 
was a quiet one, but 
so important, _ be- 
cause of the charac- 
ter of the contract- 
ing parties, that full 
details of it were 
given at the time in the newspaper accounts. The ceremony was 
the simplest possible, there being no bridesmaids, though the bride 
had as pages her two small sons Devereux and Maltravers Under- 
bunk. Mr. Gastly was best man, and there was a small breakfast 
later at Mrs. Garish’s country house. Many pages of Mr. Mudison’s 
manuscripts are devoted. to the days preceding this important 
event in his life, but when it is considered that; after all, he 
chronicles only an every-day romance, that he is telling again the 
story that has been told thousands and thousands of times before, 
it is readily understood why this part of his memoirs is not 
deemed of great value. Of far more interest it is to see him 
settled down happily with his wife and stepchildren in a modest 
house, and it is with this epoch that the next part of his edited 
papers has to do. But to some persons there may be a tragedy in 
this line in the recent Social Register: Mudison, Mr. & Mrs. 
Madison (Gladys Tinkle- Underbunk) C., H’90— Lexington 
Avenue, 


Drawn by Will Grefe 


Vo be Continued, 




















Health Conditions in the 
Canal Zone 
(Continued from page 751.) 

line, both for treating the sick, and for 
keeping a close sanitary supervision of dis- 
eases occurring in the strip. We expect 
to improve our quarantine department in 
the way of buildings for the purpose of 
housing people under observation and look- 
ing after laborers and immigrants until 
they can be properly distributed, and con- 
veniences generally for carrying on _ this 
work. 

New a word about yellow fever. It is too 
early to make any positive statement to the 
effect that we have eliminated the disease, 
but.1 believe, nevertheless, that we have, for 
this reason: The town of Panama was 
pretty generally infected; yellow fever was 
occurring in every part. The.number of 
non-immunes here, the only people liable to 
yellow fever, has been steadily increasing; 
vet on adopting the measures we used in 
Havana, Cuba, the same results have ap- 
parently occurred. « 

In the city of Panama during the month 
of January we had 9 cases; in February, 
13; in March, 7; and none, so far, in April; 
the last case occurred March 23. The 
measures adopted, which were the same as 
those used in Havana, resulted from the 
discovery that the disease was transmitted 
by the female stegomyia mosquito. 

Every house in Panama has been care- 
fully closed and fumigated so as to kill 
every mosquito inhabiting it, the idea being 
to kill all the infected mosquitoes. At the 
same time, all cases of yellow fever as they 
occurred were carefully screened, so that 
mosquitoes could not get at them and thus 
reinfect the town. 

It is not a very difficult thing to keep 
yellow fever out, and I feel entirely confi- 
dent that our present quarantine service 
will succeed in doing so. In Havana they 
have been. free of it since 1901. ; 

About malaria I cannot speak so_posi- 
tively; but our experience so far as to the 
effect mosquito extermination has upon de- 
creasing the disease here at Panama, is very 
much the same as it was at Havana, and I 
feel greatly encouraged at the outlook. 





The Ruling Passion 


Tue ruling passion is often very strong 
in death. A Senator from Tennessee dis- 
covered this some years ago. Among his 
constituents was a certain man who came 
to him regularly twice a year for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a pass to Baltimore. The 
man and his family had served the Senator 
when he was first making his way up the 
ladder of politics, and as a result of this 
he always obliged him, and had, moreover; 
a soft place in his heart for the man. He 
obtained for him a position in one of the 
departments at Washington; but this did 
not seem to be enough, for regularly at the 
end of each six months he applied for his 
ticket to Baltimore.. One day he sickened 
and was reported to be dying. The Senator, 
very much grieved, immediately called upon 
him. 

“ Joe,” he said, leaning over and speaking 
very softly, “is there anything I can do for 
you?” 

The sick man looked up with a flash of 
recognition, and instantly replied in a 
whisper, 

“Yes, Senator; please get me a pass to 


” 


Baltimore.’ 





“There'll be no Pie” 


AN energetic pastor who was making 
preparations to build a new church received 
all kinds of advice from parishioners, and 
the greatest amount came from those who 
had contributed the least towards the erec- 
tion of the church. So at the regular serv- 
ices on the following Sunday he said: 

“T have been receiving lots of advice 
during the last few weeks. I have been told 
by certain members of the congregation that 
it will not do to have too many fingers in 
the pie. I can assure you that I will attend 
to that part of it; there will be no pie.” 


| Hotel Cecil is very centrally located. 
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The American Mecca in the 
Heart of Old London 


Well-to-do travelling Americans find Home Comforts 


and 
of a 

















Fronted by a splendid court, opening into the Strand 
—London’s Broadway—towers the Hotel Cecil, which 
still remains by tar the largest hotel in Europe. 

Dignified and stately in its architecture—standing on 
the very spot where British history was made a thousand 
years ago—the Hotel Cecil outwardly is typically 
British. But inside its doors the American feels that he 
is home again. Here he can obtain the little comforts 
and services that an American wants. He finds English 
comfort and American methods combined, with polite- 
ness, promptness, and reasonable charge—is it any 
wonder that Americans who know London always stay 
at the Hotel Cecil? 

The Hotel Cecil is within 650 yards of all the best 
theatres,-music halls, and restaurants of London. The 
A twenty-five 
cent cab-fare will take you for two miles in any direction 
—practically including all the points you wish to visit. 


HOTEL CECIL, FROM 





THE RIVER THAMES. 


The Hotel Cecil can accommodate over eight hundred 
guests in its quiet, comfortable bedrooms. Its position 
and solid structure make for quiet and even temperature. 
Its splendid dining rooms—its grill room —its fashionable 
restaurant—its American bar (almost the only really 
good American bar in London)—all these features help 
to make the American guest truly comfortable. 

You can obtain a room in the Hotel Cecil from $1.25 
per day, light and attendance included. In Table 
d’héte Room—Breakfast from 60 cents; Luncheon 85 
cents; Dinner $1.25; or as elaborate a repast as you please, 
in the Restaurant, la carte. 

A line to the Manager announcing that you are coming 
means a welcome for you as soon as you reach London. 
Your room will be ready, your baggage will be taken care 
of. Polite servants who understand American money 
and American requirements will look after that for 
you. 


Address: The Manager, Hotel Cecil, London. 
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rope and South Africa, Coin- 
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of Credit. 
International Cheques. 
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‘Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Tue Aupir Company oF New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas, and Gen. Manager. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, Fc. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treusurer, 


Investigations for d 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees, 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

15th and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts, 





Where Shall I Go 
This Summer ? 


@ You are asking yourself this question and probably you will welcome suggestions. 
@ There are more than one hundred delightful resorts in Wisconsin—each delightful 
in its own way. @ No difference whether you want to spend your vacation at 
a fashionable watering-place or want to get out into the Wild, close to Nat- 
ure, where, with the smell of the pines in your nostrils and the music of 
running water in your ears, you can battle with the trout and 
muskalonge—no difference what you want in the way of an 


@ The Summer . aa 
Book of 1905, beautifully illustrated, is fully descrip- eae Summer Book of 1905, descriptive of 


outing, you will find it in Wisconsin. 





J. C. POND, 


Gen. Passenger Agt., 
Wisconsin Central Ry., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mail me, at your expense, the 


isconsin’s Summer Resorts. 


tive of the Wisconsin resorts. Fill out and send ale 


in the attached coupon and you will receive 
the Summer Book of 1905, Free, post- 
age paid. 
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A LITTLE 
A WEEK 





HE secret of successful saving is 
persistence. 
Small amounts deposited each week 
—or each month—soon grow to 
large amounts. 
Especially when they are earning 
t 2 Z 5 
4 per cent. annual interest — com- 
pounded every six months. 
This bank has hundreds of deposi- 
tors who do their banking entirely 
by mail. 


Department “E” Booklet 
tells about it—It is free. 


THE UNION 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Frick Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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CLOSET TRUNK 


& a. eee F 
The Originators ot "coung “Up-to-Date” Trunks 









(FOR CONTINUOUS TRAVELING) 

This beautiful “upright” Chiffonier Drawer Trunk contains a 
hanging compartment for 12 suits of clothes or ladies’ two-piece 
gowns. Desirable for dress suits and wedding gowns. We guar- 
antee clothes to require no pressing. Oak front chiffonier drawers 
for underwear, shirt waists, etc., with compartments for toilet 
articles, shoes, rubbers, umbrellas, and hats. Built strong cer and 
costs no more thin others. Sold Direct from Factory **On 
Approval.’ A Free Bovk: A comprehensive booklet showing 
large views of this trunk (open and closed) and many other styles, 
sent free. Ask for Catalog A-3206, 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., TOLEDO, ONTO 


NO PACKING 
OR UNPACKING 





BOND & LILLARD 
WH S21. 9 2 4 
CRAND PRIZE. >t Louis, 1904. 







Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & ©o. receive free notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branca OFFIceE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 










145 ‘Beaver Bhig., 





TROUBLED WITH FAULTY IGNITION % 
We are ignition specialists. Our Apple 
Automatic Sparker is a portable storaye 
battery charger that cures all ignition 
faults. All owners of launches, automo. 
biles or gas engines should write to-day to 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG, CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Sir Charles Dilke—A Political 
Tragedy 


(Continued from page 756.) 

to gratify puritan prejudice. If Sir Charles 
Dilke were appointed a member of the gov- 
ernment there would be an outcry from Mr. 
Stead and a howl from some pulpits, but the 
noise would soon die away. Sir Charles 
Dilke is perhaps the only man on _ the 
Liberal side of the House who can reorgan- 
ize our military system on economical and 
flicient lines.” That is the most definite 
statement I have either read or heard on the 
possibilities of Sir Charles - Dilke’s inclu- 
sion in the next Liberal cabinet; and it will 
be noticed that its definiteness is of a some- 
what hedging and timorous character. 

There are few greater tragedies in the his- 
tory of English politics than the present 
position of this supremely able man. Tak- 
ing him all round, as I have elsewhere in- 
sisted, he is. probably the best-equipped man 
in the public life of the country. On many 
questions his knowledge is unrivalled. He 
has, for instance, all the details of military 
history, of strategy, of tactics, of armament, 
and of army organization at his finger ends. 


An Accomplished Man of Affairs 

When the writer in the Fortnightly Review 
argues that of all Liberals Sir Charles 
Dilke is perhaps the only, one really quali- 
fied to be Secretary for War, he is saying 
what nobody disputes. And Dilke’s interests 
are far from being confined to army prob- 
lems. 

He is hardly less well informed on 
naval affairs, and his acquaintance with 
European politics, and especially with Im- 
perial politics, is at once first-hand and 
thorough. He has travelled more than once 
round the world, not as a sightseer, but as 
a student of men and affairs, turning on 
everything he saw a quick, discerning, and 
remarkably steady eye. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy in his History of 
Our Own Times has given a lively sketch 
of the movement which first brought Dilke 
into prominence. It was in the early seven- 
ties, when the fall of the Second Empire and 
the establishment of the Third Republic in 
France brought suddenly to the surface the 
half-baked republicanism which is always 
more or less an_ ingredient of English 
radicalism. ‘ There could be no doubt,” 
says Mr. McCarthy, “that a considerable 
proportion of the workingmen in the cities 
were republicans in sentiment. English 
writers who were not by any means of the 
sentimental school, but. on the contrary, 
were somewhat cold and hard in the dogma- 
tism, began to publish articles in “ ac- 
vanced” reviews and magazines distinctly 
pointing out the logical superiority of the 
republican theory. “Men were already dis- 
cussing the possibility of a declared repub- 
lican party being formed in and out of Par- 
liament. 


Clamoring for a Revolution 

Not indeed a party clamoring for the 
instant pulling down of the monarchy; 
no one thought of that; but a party which 
would avow itself republican in principle, 
and acknowledge that its object was to bring 
about such a change in public sentiment as 
might prepare the way for a republic in the 
time to come.” At the head of this move- 
ment were Dilke and his brother radical, 
Mr. Chamberlain. Neither, perhaps, was an 
actual convert to republicanism, but each 
expressed opinions sufficiently advanced to 
be looked upon as the leader of the new 
party. Chamberlain was understood to 
avow himself a communist. 

But Dilke was the central figure of 
the agitation. He travelled all over the 
country lecturing on the expenses of royalty, 
and riots marked his progress everywhere. 
There was, undoubtedly, immense excitement, 
and not a few believed that the hour and 
the man had really come. To add to the 
commotion the Prince of Wales (now, of 
course, King Edward VII.) fell ill of 
typhoid fever, was given up by the doctors, 
and recovered, as it seemed, by a miracle. 
In the national enthusiasm over his recovery 
Dilke was forgotten, and the excesses of the 
Commune likewise helped to discourage the 
republicans. But Dilke had been challenged 
to repeat in the House of Commons what he 
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Williams’ 


Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, ‘Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLasTonsurY, Conn. 








vestments. 


HOTEL 


WELLINGTON 
WESTMINSTER 


NEW YORK CITY. 
The WELLINGTON, 7th Ave and 55th 


St. Modern 


fireproof; telephone and 


rivate bath in every apartment; E. P., 
2.00 per day and up. 

The WESTMINSTER, Irving Place and 
16th St., one block East of Union Square, 
Remodeled at a cost of over $100,000; 
telephone and electric lights in every 
room; 75 new bathrooms; E. P., $1.00 


per day and up. 





A. W. EAGER. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 


Leading 


mining and oil industries, principal com- 


panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
Write for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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All Wrong 


BAYSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., 
220 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay. till cured. Wr 


and the 


ite 
gk. J. L. STEP HEN S$ CO. | 
Bi. Lebanon, Ohio. 








we RIGHTER 
Don’t be a Slave to the 
Tailor 


With this Trouser Straighten- 
ing outfit any man or woman 
can remove ‘‘bag”’ from knees, 
ugly wrinkles across thighs, 


‘*shine.”” Can press, 


crease, and stretch; positively 
guaranteed to do all we claim. 


Price, $83.00 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST All Right 
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had said in the country. He accepted the 
challenge, and in March, 1872, brought for- 
ward a motion to inquire into the manner 
in which the income and allowances of the 
Crown were expended. The debate led to 
one of the most tumultuous scenes ever wit- 
nessed in the House. The motion was, of 
course, overwhelmingly rejected. Three men 
only were found to vote for it, and to ex- 
press,.in more or less qualified terms, their 
preference for the republican form of gov- 
ernment, They were Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, and Professor Fawcett. 

For a long while afterwards Dilke was the 
rising hope of the Radicals. He took a 
leading share in Joseph Arch’s agitation on 
behalf of the agricultural laborer. He was 
foremost in all the new movements of social 
reform that were just beginning to spring 
up. The extreme wing of the Gladstonian 
party looked to the young and _ brilliant 
baronet as their leader, and among the 
workingmen of the country he had an influ- 
ence that was not eclipsed even by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s rising star. The two men 
were fast friends and worked together. They 
were the first to organize radicalism as a 
political force, and their support became. a 
matter of such moment to Mr. Gladstone 
that he was obliged to find room for both of 
them in his ministry of 1880. Chamberlain 
became President of the Board of Trade, 
and Dilke President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It was generally understood 
that a compact existed between the two by 
which each bound himself not to accept 
office unless the other was also included in 
the cabinet. At that time it was a toss-up 
which was the abler, which the more prom- 
ising, which the more certain to rise to a 
commanding, if not the highest, position— 
Chamberlain or Dilke. 


The Wreck of a Career 

Then came that unsavory scandal that 
wrecked a career of so much real hopeful- 
ness. Has it destroyed forever Sir Charles 
Dilke’s chances of becoming once more a 
power in English politics? Will he ever 
again be included in an English cabinet? 
I frankly do not know. I hope, and every 
one with whom I have discussed the matter 
hopes too, that he will. But England being 
what she is, it is doubtful. Were it not for 
that wretched step he would to-day be one 
of the foremost statesmen of the country 
and quite the foremost in the Liberal party. 
As it is, the strong: insistence of English 
puritanism upon a high standard of private 
conduct in their public men has virtually 
ostracised and nullified him. He still re- 
tains his seat in Parliament, but repeatedly 
at election-time he finds himself confronted 
either by a “ moral ” candidate or by a direct 
vote of no-confidence moved in the interests 
of “morality.” What greater tragedy can 
you have than this of a man of great powers 
and great ambitions, who could write his 
name broadly on the history of his country 
and render her conspicuous service, con- 
demned to impotence, or, what is worse, to a 
perpetually ineffectual activity, as a punish- 
ment for a momentary and long-ago offence? 
IT recall that piteous and pathetic cry of 
Mirabeau, “ Alas, how the backslidings of 
my youth hinder the public good!” 





Miracles 


THERE is living in a town of Georgia an 
old darky who, according to Representative 
John Sharp Williams, is a thorn in the side 
of the preachers thereabouts, for the negro 
is always putting embarrassing questions 
to them touching mooted theological points. 

Not long ago old Zeph had a long and 
earnest discussion with his pastor with 
reference to just what constituted a mira- 
cle; and the divine found it no easy mat- 
ter to make his ideas on the subject clear 
to Zeph. 

“T s’pose, now,” said the preacher, “ dat 
de greatest of all de miracles was dat of 
de loaves and fishes. You ’member, of co’se, 
dat dere was five thousand loaves and two 
thousand fishes which was eat by the twelve 
Apostles.” 

“ Sho’, I ’member,” replied old Zeph, with 
a grin; “an’ it always ‘peared to me dat 
de miracle was dat dey didn’t bust!” 
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| 151-153 Wabash Ave., 


Dept. H. W. Factories; Muskegon, Michigan. 
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47 Systems 


for Business Men 





This Book for Two Stamps 


It illustrates 47 different systems for Lawyers, Bankers, Doc 
tors, Dentists, Brokers, Architects, Manufacturers, Advertis- 
ers, Clergymen, Insurance Companies, every business and 
profession of any name and nature. It tells you how to im- 
prove your office systems. How to save time, money and 
labor. How to increase the efficiency of your employés. How 
to decrease your pay-roll. 

| One hour invested in reading this catalogue will pay you large 

dividends during 1905. Send four cents in stamps for this 

valuable 62-page catalogue. 








SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of 6 ce: ts in 
postagestamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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For a good drink’s sake 


turn down the man 
who offers a substi- 
tute when you order 
CLUB COCKTAILS. 
Seven kinds — Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, York— 
but only one brand—* CLUB.” 


G. F. HUEBLEIN & BRO, ».080'801s 
Hartford NewYork London 
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¢PRUDENTIAL , ~ 
HAS THE , 
STRENGTH OF |; 


GIBRALTAR 





The Prudential’s 
Why? Because 





Possesses Many 





This is Worth Investigating. 
The Time to Do It is Now. 
Send Coupon Today. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA. 


(Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey) 


Joun F, DRYDEN, Home Office, 
President. Newark, WN. J. 


tractive Features. 


C Which Policy Did He Take ? 


Participating. 
the Cost is 


Reduced to a Minimum by | wii 
Dividends, and the Policy 


Coupon 
and send to 


The Prudential 


NEWARK, N. J, 


Other At- 


Without committing 

myself to any action, 

I shall be glad to receive 

7 free particulars und rates 
of Participating Policies. ~~ 
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Drawn by WiLL Owen. 


THEATRICAL NOTE—** THE ONLY WAY.” 














RED TOP RYE 


AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY 
It's up to YOU 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1358 BROADWAY 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 


CINCINNATI, O 
ST JOSEPH. MO LOVISVILLE. KY. 











Make the best eocktail. A delightfol 
iJ aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin anounce 
of sherry or sweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 


BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 








SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers : =e 
We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house, (sh sie 


We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits, 
All our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated cata- 
logue shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness 
than any dealer can show you. Send for it. 1s 2 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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Test by Taste 


and you'll take 


Hunter Whiskey 














BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN & SON. 
BALTIMORE 


i] 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


$4444444464444444 464444 4 4444444444444 4 644444 4444444444 4446h4hhAh 
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- PHILADELPHIA HORSE SHOW AT 
WISSAHICKON HEIGHTS, 





Special Excursion Tickets via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The fourteenth annual open-air exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Horse Show Association will be held on 
St. Martin’s Green, Wissahickon Heights Station, 
Philadelphia, May 29 to June 3 inclusive. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
special excursion tickets, including coupon of ad- 
mission, from New York, Philadelphia, Belvidere, 
Lancaster, Wilmington, West Chester, Phoenixville, 
and principal intermediate stations (as well as 
stations on the Chestnut Hill Branch), to Wissa- 
hickon Heights Station, May 29 to June 3, good to 
return until June 5, 1905, inclusive. 

The grounds of the Philadelphia Horse Show Asso- 
ciation are located immediately on the Germantown 
and Chestnut Hill Branch of the Pennsylvania Raii- 
road, eleven miles from Broad Street Station. 








All Our Business are Confidential. 
Now 35 is the me’ to Save a Diamond and Win a Heart. 


Diamond Cotter 
and Mfg. Jewelers 


Dept. E 61 
BROS &CO. kB 92 to 98 State St., Chicago 
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New York to Chicago—urious Railway ‘Travel 
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—By New York Central. 























The Vicissifudes of 


Evangeline 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Evangeline comes upon the scene in 
these opening words— 


“T wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, . 
because that is evidently what I shall become now. I read 

in a book abolt it; it is being nice-looking and having 

nothing to live on.” 


This is from her diary. In fact, the 
whole book is simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble of humor and 


charm. Those who have read “The Vis- 
its of Elizabeth” know what to expect 


in this new volume by the same author, 
and they will find here the same deli- 
cacy of touch and filmy imaginings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.5C 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, NEW YORK 
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Tyranny of the Dark 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


In this powerful novel Hamlin Garland has 
entered a new and fascinating field—that of 
the occult. The heroine is a girl—Western, 
delightful, lovable. The romance of her life, 
involving her lover, who finally rescues her 
from this “tyranny of the dark,” makes this 
book stand out a striking departure in modern 
fiction. It is a strong story in a strange and 
wonderful setting. Who has not felt this 
tyranny of the dark, and longed for rescue 
through the force of affection ? 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Fac-simile of 
resolutions 
passed by the 



























New York 
Common 
Council at the 
© Coplitin of 1h: gigantic and shapandons wih time of the 
* axphasragy ot a me completion of 
RUE ¥ . - awd ate. towel) be 
Pia eeee> gre 
Wrary, Sactden, Daniel SMillze”  YGenry, Sudom Ie May 14, 1851 } 
Billism E.Bodge, Shepherd Waapy, Samucl Marsh. 
Cornelins Swith, Chewas ¥.Eownseed. Wome Ramadell 
Billiam ©. Skidmore, Marshall O Levert, Chomas W. Gale, 
Ghacies M.fenpp Theodore Behon, Jehu 3. Phelps mv 
pram diate of le Niwgh nd bse Beil Fad Coyany fc eyaanyy 
“ 
as 
CLEA rete 
ous Can ng lacy 
srmrorsn, ses 9 Fe 
te » v3 <5 ———— 
N the resolutions shown above the New York Common A comparison 
4 ' ° . ° : of the capac- 
Council hailed the completion of the Erie Railroad in tor of Sa 
1851 as “ A gigantic and stupendous enterprise ”’—‘ The ERIE in 1851 
work of the Age.” During that year the Erie carried with that of 
to-day. 


668,780 passengers and 250,000 tons of freight. Last 
year the number of passengers carried reached a figure 
equal to the combined population of states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, and the total freigh 
tonnage exceeded the loading capacities of all the ocean- 
going vessels in the world. 
DIRECT. ROUTE TO 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


ENTIRE BLOCK SIGNAL PROTECTION 
R. H. WALLACE, Gen. Pass. Agt., 21 Cortlandt St., New York City 
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Accom plice 


by 


FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 
Author of ** The Web,’” “‘ The Minority ”’ 
















HE story of a hotly-contested murder 

trial, following upon a most mysteri- 
ous crime. The narrative is told in the 
words of the foreman of the jury, who 
chances upon outside evidence, during the 
trial, which greatly complicates the situ- 
ation and eventually precipitates a tre- 
mendous climax. The story is a maze of 
mystery to the very end, and the reader 
continually mounts the “ stairway of sur- 
prise ” as the suspicion of guilt points first 
one way and then another. The story 
goes in and out of the court-room, and is 
not without a pretty love-tale in its 
lighter moments, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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mine to its coffer 


berths in i 


similar cars of other lines.” 3 





THE PIONEER LIMITED leaves Union Station, Chicago, 


: 6.30 p.m. Arrives St. Paul, 7.25 a. m., and Minneapolis, 
two points which, as is well known, the oa & 


Stale the ; Other famous trains of this company are THE SOUTH- 
road with the big berths connects. For WEST LIMITED between Chicago and Kansas City, and THE 


what stronger inducement could be i ee LIMITED between Chicago, Omaha and San 
offered to the unhappy night traveler 
than “wider, longer and higher” berths? 








F. A. MILLER W. S. HOWELL 
General Passenger Agent General Eastern Agent 
CHICAGO 381 Broadway, NEW YORK 














